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QZARK MOUNTAIN ROUTE 














TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 






































OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 








FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Bryan Snyder, Generat passenger Agent, St. LOWIS, Mo. 
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THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 











THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 










SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


RITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 














THE CELEBRATED 


“CaNNON BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 
IN 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
Dattas, TEXAS 


PLEASE MEN 





201 KEARNYS!: 
(COR: SUTTER) 
SAN FRANCI8CO 


PHOTO APPARATUS &SUPPLIES 
‘ SSSTNAN KODAK AGENCy 
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PROF. W. H. DAILEY, the champion swimmer, 
under date of December 15, 1899, wrote : 

‘‘I was in the water an hour yesterday and 
found it, even at this time of year, none to cold 
for enjoyable bathing. 

Chauncey M. Depew. while standing on Logan 


Heights in October, 1898, said to Mr. Vanderbilt: 

“Vanderbilt, you and I have been everyw here, 
but nowhere have we seen such a lovely view, 
and inthis Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) /ndependent, May 16, 
1900, says: 

‘“The last coast resort visited before turning 
our faces eastward was Santa Cruz, andin many 
ways the best was reserved for the last. Santa 
Cruz is styled ‘‘ The Gem of the Pacific,’’ andis 
on the north coast of Monterey Bay. It hasthe 
finest beach we saw in California. Flowers 
bloom there the year round. ‘That I saw 
fuchsias twenty feet high and three inches in 
diameter, growing like trees, callas by the 
billions with blossoms fully eight inches across, 
marguerite bushes eight feet high, is no 
exaggeration.” 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, May 
23, 1900, says: 

‘“ This morning our train was run around the 
bay to Santa Cruz, which isa flourishing city 
of 10,000 inhabitants, very picturesquely located 
on the hillsides and valleys overlooking the 
bay and broad Pacific. It has an admirable 
climate, flowers blooming the year around, 
and roses growing to perfection on trees and 
vines almost house-high. In the drive we were 
taken along the cliffs, beneath which the ocean 
waves broke incessantly over the rocksand sent 
the spray highin air, and we also saw in opera- 
tion a wave-motor, the only successful one 
in use.” 
































For further information as tothis beautiful 
CITY OF THE HOLY Cross, address Secretary, 
Board of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. 
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Che Greatest 








Orange Growing District on Garth 











Riverside, California 


“California is wonderful. A 

$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 

a country gentleman. He does just about 

work enough to keep himself in good physi- 

cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 

a year. I know one man who makes $3000 

a year on ten acres of ground. They press 

the button and Nature does the rest. The 

average of intelligence, | should say, is 

higher than in any other state. It surprises 

me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to ponies, ae 

us spoke Chaun- 

Che Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 

added that Riverside is the exponent and 

example of the highest development in 

California— material, moral, social, intel- 

lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 

exception, fora man to make $3000 a year 

on ten acres, and very much greater returns 

nla: ye 

ew facts about Riverside that wi 

Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 
the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


Riverside’s irrigation systems i ii 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is aplace where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine—these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the << a pony +" invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen P 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
— —- Tennis rap The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- P P 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


PD. S. Castleman, secretary 


Riverside, California 
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at this paper on which SuNSET MAGAZINE 
| OO kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 


get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 
BONESTELL & CO. 





401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Ww. D. ELLi8, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PiTKIN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER ALONZO P. STRONG, SECRETARY 
A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT Jas. E. SAGUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y., U.S.A. 
EsTABLisHeD 1848 


Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 





ANNUAL Capacity 450 


The Information Bureat 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY 











is LocaTED AT 61G MARKET STREET 


GRAND HOTEL BLOCK 
SAN FRANCISCO 








HE traveling public are cordially invited to call at the Bureau for Information 
concerning railroad travel in general, the business centers and pleasure resorts 
of California and all matters incident thereto. All information which can be of 
service to the traveler will be gladly given. The object of the Bureau is to 
facilitate travel and disseminate a thorough knowledge of the resources and 
capabilities of the Pacific Coast. . . . . Have your mail addressed care of 


WiLLIAM McMURRAY, Agent 
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In California are grown 
annually 150,000,000 pounds 
of cured prunes. 


Two pounds for every 
person in the United States. 


Have you had your share? 


The California prune is the 
most healthful and nourish- 
ing food known. 


It’s a delicious, sugary 
plum. Very likely you don’t 
know a thing about it. You 
have eaten other prunes. 


Send a cent to the nearest 
Southern Pacific agent for a 
Prune Primer. 


Hope you are not too old 
to learn. 
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IT WAS THE ROUTE oF ‘'49!”’ : PACI FIC 


IT 1S THE ROUTE TODAY 
AND WILL BE FOR ALL TIME TO COME 
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GOVERNMENT TO ROUTE ACROSS 
CARRY THE U.S. MAIL THE CONTINENT 
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JOURNEY around the world is incomplete if you have not 

made a trip TO CALIFORNIA AND BACK on “The Overland 
Limited,” the celebrated Union Pacific train. This train runs 
via the “Overland Route,” the established route across the con- 
tinent. It has, perhaps, the most finely equipped cars in the 
world. There are Double Drawing-Room Palace Sleepers, 
broad vestibuled cars throughout, Buffet Smoking and Library 
Cars with Barber Shops and Pleasant Reading Rooms, Dining 
Cars, meals being served a la carte, and every 
delicacy is provided. The cars are illuminated 
with the famous Pintsch Light and heated with UNION 
steam. A notable feature is that safety, perfect al 
comfort and speed are all included. 


i fi 
For time tables and full information F 4 1 omax, G.P.& T. A., Omaha, Neb. 














JUST THE PLACE TO IDLE 
WINTER OR SUMMER 


.Hotel Arcadia.. 














SANTA MONICA 
CALIFORNIA 







Everything New 
Everything Attractive 





Winter Roses 
Bloom Everywhere 
































New Lawns 
Flowers 
sea SANTA MONICA is quickly reached 
Croquet Grounds from Los Angeles by rapid Southern 
Golf Links Pacific trains and electric cars each thirty 
Bowling Alley minutes. Each day some new pleasure 
Billiard Room awaits you. The sea breezes are new, so 
are the sunrise and sunset hues. The 


Boats 
Fishing Piers only old thing here is the grand old ocean. 


Bathing Suits 
Porcelain Bath Tubs 














And a Remodeled Fish Grill Room WM. E. ZANDER, Manager. 
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BIG TREE 


PRIMER 
FOLDER 











This Is 
the | 400 FEET HIGH 





California || (00 FEET AROUND 
Big || 8000 YEARS OLD 


Tree 




















If you don’t know all about it, you’re not posted. 
Ask agents SOUTHERN PACIFIC GOMPANY or 
send for primer (Ic.), folder (2c.), to 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JdR., A.G.P.A.,S. P. GO. 
San Francisco, Gal. 
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Petroleum in California 
By Edmond O’Neill, Associate Professor of Chemistry, 


University of California. 


LITTLE more than fifty years 
A ago gold was discovered in Cal- 

ifornia, and almost immediately 
the state was filled with gold-seekers. 
With his pick and shovel and gold 
pan, the miner exploited every sec- 
tion of the country. Fifty years later 
he goes over the same ground, but no 
longer does he prospect the surface; 
he digs deep into the earth. His 
simple hand tools no longer suffice. 
With derricks and drills and steam 
engines he penetrates hundreds of 
feet into the crust. He is seeking for 
petroleum. The quest has covered 
the entire state and has extended be- 
yond it. From Mexico to Washing- 
ton, the oil digger has followed the 
same paths as did the gold digger, 
and, like the miner of 49, he has 
found colors everywhere. In some 
places but a mere trace, in others 
gushers spouting a thousand barrels 
a day. 

The knowledge that petroleum ex- 
isted in California is no new thing. 
From the earliest times the deposits 
of asphaltum and natural gas sug- 
gested what was beneath the surface. 
In some places seepages would fill 
crevices with oil. Some of these 
seepages were exploited and quanti- 


ties of oil obtained. In 1852 a small 
amount was distilled by Pico, and in 
1855 a larger plant was erected by 
Morrell in Santa Barbara. The ex- 
citement caused by the discovery of 
oil in large quantities in Pennsyl- 
vania spread to California, and in 
1865 there had been formed sixty-five 
companies in this state, with a nomi- 
nal capital of $45,000,000. These 
companies issued glowing prospec- 
tuses, and the stock sold for high 
prices, $1000 per share not being un- 
common, and $1500 was sometimes 
paid. These companies were located 
in many counties from Humboldt to 
San Diego, but none were perma- 
nently successful. 

The cause of the failure is easily 
seen in the light of subsequent de- 
velopment. In the first place, most 
of the companies were not bona fide. 
They existed on paper only and were 
formed for stock - selling purposes 
alone. Second, prospecting was not 
thorough enough and the wells were 
not deep enough, and so very little 
oil was obtained. In the third place, 
the petroleum obtained was very dif- 
ferent in quality from eastern oil and 
yielded practically no good illuminat- 
ing oil, which, at that time, was the 
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only use for petroleum. In the fourth 
place, many scientific men of the day, 
notably Clarence King and J. D. 
Whitney, pronounced the oils of no 
value whatever, which was true as 
far as knowledge went at that time. 
In the fifth place, the supply was so 
small and uncertain that no demand 
could be created. 

Various attempts were made to de- 
velop the oil supply of the southern 
counties, but with little success until 
1875. A company began operating in 
Pico canyon, in what is now known 
as the Newhall district. This com- 
pany, with others, was merged into 
the Pacific Coast Oil Company, which 
began work on a large scale, dug 
many wells, constructed pipe lines 
and built a refinery. The Union Oil 
Company, also formed by the com- 
bining of several companies, operated 
in Ventura county, and also built 
pipe lines and a refinery. In addi- 
tion to these, two or three small 
companies worked on a small scale, 
and this was the condition of the oil 
industry in California at the end of 
the eighties. 

The discovery of oil in Los Angeles 
in 1892 gave an impetus to the busi- 
ness. With an increasing supply 
came an increasing demand. Other 
districts were developed, and it was 
shown that a large supply existed. 
This increased the demand and a 
ready sale resulted. In addition to 
this was the probability of suddenly 
acquiring great wealth. The gam- 
bling spirit seized hold of the com- 
munity and many people were eager 
to invest. Company after company 
was formed and an enormous amount 
of prospecting was done. Up to the 
end of last year 1300 companies had 
been incorporated, with a nominal 
capital of about $400,000,000. 

Of course, many of these companies 
have not drilled a single well, but in 
the aggregate a very large amount of 
work has been done, and the state 
bids fair to be thoroughly prospected. 

The work done so far shows that 
practically the whole of California 
contains petroleum. From Shasta to 
San Diego wells have been bored, and 
in nearly every district oil has been 
found. But, except in the San 
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Joaquin valley and south of Te- 
hachapi, the yield has been small. 
The chief fields have been in Los 
Angeles, Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
Kern and Fresno counties. About 
equal amounts have been obtained 
from south of Tehachapi and in the 
San Joaquin valley. But the southern 
counties are barely keeping up their 
yield, while Kern county is rapidly 
increasing. Further north, except in 
the Coalinga district, but a small 
amount has been produced, although 
many wells have been dug, some of 
them very deep. At the present time 
Kern county, especially the Kern 
river district, gives promise of being 
the greatest source of supply and will 
probably be the longest lived. In 
the north considerable work has been 
done in Humboldt county, in the Mat- 
tole district, and later in the Sacra- 
mento valley, in the neighborhood of 
Tehama and Colusa counties, and they 
have very bright prospects. But as 
yet little oil has been obtained. 

One of the vital questions for the 
practical man is, How much oil is 


there in a given district? How long 
will the wells last? The answer is 
simple enough in theory. It is per- 


fectly possible to fairly predict the 
amount of oil in a given district if the 
area limits and depth of oil sand are 
known, and this can be ascertained by 
systematic boring. 

It is often supposed that oil exists 
in the form of underground lakes or 
pools, and that a producing well is 
one that strikes one of these accumu- 
lations. In rare cases this may be so, 
but practically always we have the 
same conditions as in the case of 
water wells. A more or less porous 
medium, gravel or sand or sandstone, 
saturated or soaked with oil or water, 
and underlaid and surrounded by an 
impervious wall of clay or rock, that 
prevents the escape of the oil or 
water. In the case of oil, a cap or 
cover of some impervious medium is 
also necessary, otherwise the oil will 
volatilize and escape. We see ex- 
amples of this in the deposits of as- 
phaltum. which are probably residues 
of petroleum from which the volatile 
portion has been evaporated. 

When the porous medium containing 
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TRAIN OF THE SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC COMPANY TAKING THE OIL PRODUCT TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
(From a photograph taken in the Kern district of California.) 
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the oil is made up of pebbles or 
very coarse gravel the interstitial 
space is relatively great, and such 
gravels will contain much oil, and a 
well bored into such a layer will yield 
large amounts. This is the case in 
the Russian wells, where the oil sand 
is made up of coarse pebbles. Some 
of these wells are tremendous pro- 
ducers, yielding 50,000 or 60,000, or 
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stone, and can be pumped out more 
rapidly. 

In California most of the oil sand is 
very fine, and is sometimes converted 
into a friable sandstone. Such wells 
cannot be very large daily producers, 
and, as a matter of fact, most Cali- 
fornia wells are about 100 barrels, 
although some are much larger, in 
one case reaching 3000 barrels a day, 


LAKE OF OIL IN THE SUNSET DISTRICT. 


even 100,000 barrels a day. When 
there is coarse gravel the yield is cor- 
respondingly reduced, but it is still 
very large, as instanced in the Mat- 
thews and Mervy wells in Pennsyl- 
vania, that produce 15,000 barrels a 
day. Another reason for the large 
yield of coarse gravel or pebble wells 
is that the oil flows easier and more 
rapidly than in fine sand or sand- 


but only for a short time. Sometimes 
the profitable oil sand is very limited 
in area and surrounded by a large 
mass of impermeable barren ground. 
In such cases a well may be bored 
very close to a producing one and yet 
remain dry. For example, wells were 
dug within 300 feet of the 15,000-bar- 
rel Mervy well, previously mentioned, 
and yet not a drop of oil was obtained. 
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On the other hand, a second well 
may tap the oil sand lower down and 
draw all the oil from the first well. 
This has frequently been done. Other 
things being equal, the larger the 
number of wells bored in a given 
area, the quicker the area will be ex- 
hausted. The sand contains a given 
amount, and if a large demand is made 
on it, the supply will correspondingly 
soon be exhausted. But if the Cali- 
fornia wells are not free yielders, the 
absolute amount available may be 
very large. It is all a question of 
area of field and depth of oil sand, 
and degree of saturation of the sand 
with oil. In Pennsylvania, where 
the oil sand is composed of quartz 
gravel and pebbles about the size of 
beans, the amount has been estimated 
to be about 1000 barrels per acre of 
sand one foot thick. In California the 
per cent of oil in sand is variously es- 
timated to be from ten to twenty-five 
percent. If we take fifteen per cent 
as an average, there would be about 
550 barrels of oil in every acre of oil 
sand one foot deep. 

Based on such figures as these, 
some extravagant estimates have been 
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made as to the amount of oil in Cali- 
fornia. One enthusiast says there are 
40,000 square miles of territory that 
almost certainly contain oil, and that 
the average thickness of the oil sand 
is 400 feet. On the above assumption 
there would be stored up in our state 
4,608,000,000,000 barrels of oil. The 
production last year was about 3,000,- 
QOO barrels. If this were increased 
tenfold the supply would not be ex- 
hausted for 150,000 years. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the entire amount of petro- 
leum produced in Calfornia up to the 
end of 1900 is a little over 15,000,000 
barrels. 

The length of time that a field will 
last will depend not only upon the 
amount of oil contained, but also upon 
the rate at which it is pumped. That 
is, the more numerous the wells in a 
given area, the quicker the field will 
be exhausted. This is seen in the 
case of Los Angeles and Summerland, 
where the derricks are almost as thick 
as trees in a forest. The production 
in both these cases is declining, al- 
though the fields are only a few years 
old. 

With the increased area of oil lands 
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BUILDING A TANK FOR OIL STORAGE. 
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GLIMPSE OF THE HILLSIDE OIL DISTRICT OF LOS ANGELES. 
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TYPICAL OIL TANK IN THE BAKERSFIELD DISTRICT. 


in the San Joaquin and the large 
number of wells, production has gone 
ahead of the demand, and the result 
has been a fall in the price of oil. 
From about one dollar per barrel it 
has dropped, in the Kern river dis- 
trict, to thirty-five cents, with a con- 
sequent depreciation in the value of 
stocks. But this will only be tem- 
porary. The production of oil at 
present is not near what is needed 
to supply the demand for fuel in 
this state alone. California consumes 
over a million and a half tons of coal 
annually, equivalent to nearly 11,000- 
000 barrels of oil. Nor will the de- 
mand for oil be limited to its coal 
equivalent. For oil is cheaper than 
coal for steam - making purposes. 
Theoretically, the ratio, weight for 
weight, is about ten toseven. Actu- 
ally, owing to less waste of available 
heat, the ratio is greater than this, 
being ten to six, or even more. Oil 
at the present prices can compete 
with coal at from four to five dollars 
a ton. 








(CAPACITY, 36,000 BARRELS.) 


But it is not as fuel that petroleum 
will be most valuable. Converted 
into an illuminating or lubricating oil, 
the value is greatly increased. True, 
as yet the kerosene and lubricants 
from California oils are not very large 
in quantity or good in quality, but it 
will be perfectly possible to convert 
the distillate into satisfactory prod- 
ucts. It is a chemists’ problem, and 
chemists will be found to solve it. 
Again, the products that are present 
in California oil may be converted 
into compounds of great commercial 
value. There will come a time when 
a large part, if not all, of our oil will, 
by chemical treatment, be made to 
yield dyes and perfumes and drugs 
and solvents, and possibly foods, that 
will be worth far more than the crude 
material. California petroleum is val- 
uable as a raw material for making 
chemical products; too valuable to be 
annihilated in boiler furnaces. 

Mechanical, light and heat energy 
should be derived directly from water 
and sun power, and leave the stored-up 
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materials—stored up, probably, at 
the cost of century upon century 
of time —to be used for material pur- 


poses. Relatively, there is not much 
of these products, and, once de- 
stroyed, they will not be regen- 
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troleum is formed from water and car- 
bonic acid, acting in white-hot metals 
in the interior of the earth; and the 
organic, when it is formed from the 
remains of plants and animals which 
flourished ages ago on the earth. 

These latter theories seem 
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ONE OF THE MC KITTRICK GUSHERS. 


erated for ages. 
heritage. 

One of the most interesting ques- 
tions connected with petroleum is its 
origin. Where did these immense de- 
posits of stored-up materials come 
from? Many theories have been ad- 


We are wasting our 


vanced in regard to its formation. 
Briefly, they may be divided into two 
classes, inorganic, that is, that pe- 


to be most tenable. In Cali- 
fornia we may imagine its 
origin to be as follows: A 
warm inland sea, teeming 
with minute organisms. 
These die, sink to the bot- 
tom, become covered with 
sand and silt, and this con- 
tinued year after year, until 
the deposit becomes enor- 
mous. This may become 
covered with more sand, and 
become heated with pressure 
and contraction, and petro- 
leum is the result of this 
distillation. It would be be- 
yond the limits of this paper 
to enter into the proofs of 
this theory, but it seems to 
be the most satisfactory one 
that has yet been advanced, 
and it explains most of the 
observed facts. 

Whatever the origin, the 


oil is here and in large 
quantities. We have within 
the borders of our state 


probably an enormous sup- 
ply of a material that will 
add to the cleanliness of our 
cities, the comfort of our 
travelers, the safety of our 
grain fields, the economy of 
our manufactures, the estab- 
lishment of new industries 
and the creation of new 
products. It gives what has 
long been desired and is 
greatly needed—a_ cheap 
fuel—and leaves but one 
thing more to be wished for, 
which is very essential to the up- 
building of the entire state. This 
one thing is an iron ore. For with 
cheap iron and cheap petroleum for 
smelting it, our state would then be 
practically independent of the whole 
world in everything. With the 
mountains on one side and the sea 
on the other, California would be a 
world in itself. 








Some Easter Contrasts. 
By E. C. TompKins 


legend, romance, poetry, fashion 

—the Easterawakening. There 
are opal lights in the white clouds 
that overlay the azure of the sky; 
there is a thrill in the heart of Nature 
and of man, an impulse responsive to 
the divine call. 

In this sunny clime the green hills 
have been ’broidered deep with wild 
flowers days of weeks and weeks of 
months; the gardens have held their 
roses and the starry marguerites have 
failed us not for the briefest hour. 
The sward is velvet to the feet and 
violets and acacia shed their fragrance 
as bounteously as the love of the 
Lord who fashioned them, and fairly 
flush the soft air with their regal 
purple and gold. 

But we have a type—this is the 
Day of the Lilies. Lilies heavy with 
the spicy perfume of the Orient; lilies 
cool and pure from the far Bermudas; 
graceful St. Josephs drooping on their 
slender stalks; stately callas lifting 
their creamy chalices of incense above 
acred fields and miles of hedges— 
their own deep green, spreading 
leaves; this is the processional that 
belongs especially to the song and 
the day of the Resurrection. 

Our friends away and away over 
the mountains to the East, where 
lingers ice and snow, can no more 
imagine the floral wealth of a Cali- 
fornia spring than the born-and-bred 
Californian can conjure up zero and 
blizzard weather. 

In the cities of large and wealthy 
churches, the treasures of the con- 
servatory are heaped and garlanded. 
But fancy your sisters of the winter- 
land, in villages and country places, 
going out warmly wrapped and gloved 
to search fields, woods and gardens 
for the first small tokens of green and 
blossom. 

I mind me of a picturesque Gothic 
church on a hill slope overlooking 
Little Traverse bay—the bay of the 
Indian canoe and the French mission 
priest years agone—its background 
of evergreen pine, the kind that sets 


G iczen blending of religion, 


its long needles in clustered plumes 
and faces the bitterest St. Agnes 
weather without flinching, and hem- 
locks whose boughs reach out like the 
arms of a black-robed priest, some- 
times hung with pearls and crystals; 
the beautiful bay, eleven miles broad 
and fifteen miles in from the stormy 
lake to the farthest curve of shore— 
the clearest, bluest water in the world 
—in season sheeted with ice thick and 
strong enough to bear the heaviest 
loads. Some years, when the ‘‘Moon 
of March” moves Easter late into 
April, the ice is broken into great 
floes and thro’ the glass you may see 
dim, moving specks out on the long 
lake struggling toward the villages of 
the bay. These are open boats— 
canoes, fishers’ boats—with the win- 
ter-bound men coming in from the 
Beavers or Waugoshance or Skillaga- 
lee Light. Every year some of these 
boats go under; every year some of 
the daring boatmen escape on the 
blocks of ice or freeze to death in the 
attempt. 

Ice-bound half the year, the sight 
of water running toward the main- 
land ‘is too tempting, though it be 
heavy with icebergs. The skill of 
these hardy canoe-men, the Indian 
and the half-breed notably, in poling 
through the ice, is beyond understand- 
ing until you see and know. Usually, 
however, at Easter-tide, from the little 
church on the hillside you look over 
an unbroken surface, save here and 
there, the squat shelter tent of the 
Indian who chops holes in the ice and 
brings up on his spear point the deli- 
cate, delicious whitefish. 

For Easter decorations for this con- 
tented little church in the solemn 
Northland we have trailing arbutus, 
the long graceful vines pulled out 
from beneath last year’s leaves, pine 
needles and patches of snow. The 
earth does not freeze; the snowy 
fleece covers it thick and warm before 
the waters of the inland seas have 
cooled from the summer solstice. 
Hundreds of miles south, the ground 
may be frozen so deep and hard the 
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grave-digger takes an enforced vaca- 
tion. It is the miracle of the snow 
and wonderful things go on down 
there — one, two, three, five, ten feet 
under the White Silence, as the poetic 
Chippewa calls it. 

The arbutus is the Puritan may- 
flower of the bleak Atlantic Coast. It 
has the blossom of the lilac in small 
clusters, the tint of peach and almond 
flower, the leaf of the apple and the in- 
describably sweet, mingled odor of them 
all. Whatthe golden poppy is to Cali- 
fornia the trailing arbutus is to Charle- 
voix and Mackinac and Petoskee and 
the region round about. If the Bay 
View and Wequetonsing road will 
admit, the sisters of the North take 
horses and wagon and pile the box full 
of arbutus and prince’s pine and 
waxen wintergreen clusters (they 
usually eat the delicious red berries 
of the wintergreen as they go along — 
they look too much like Christmas 
for Easter, anyway), the squawberry 
vine, beautiful, long-sprayed lichens 
and mosses and, maybe, early samples 
of the starry sanguinaria, whiter than 
snowflakes when they first drop out of 
heaven. 

As setting for all this we have fresh 
sprays of the fragrant cedars, the most 
delicate and graceful green imaginable 
grown in the soft, snow-tempered at- 
mosphere and careful sunshine. 

This little bunch of architectural 
sweetness, a picture in white and 


An April 


O the pale pink brier roses, 
And the Judas tree that poses 
Pinkly public with its rueing! 
In the grass the hot hare closes 
Drowsy eyes and, listless, dozes, 
Thankful of the breathless hush. 
Yonder, where the tree limbs brush, 
Plaintively a dove is cooing, 
cooing, 
cooing. 


— Warren Cheney. 
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green, with groundward shadows and 
high lights in the borderland of the 
north woods, banked and garlanded, 
altar and chancel rail, wall and 
window-frame with these deep-woodsy 
treasures, isa fragrant memory forever, 
when once one has seen it in reality, 
and more, has helped to place the 
greens and twine the arbutus. 

Easter emblemsare a queer confusion 
of simple tradition and heaven-high 
aspiration. The shop windows are 
filled with fluffy chickens, painted 
eggs and trim-eared rabbits from way- 
back-some-where fairy tales. In a 
royal roll of the time of Edward L., pre- 
served in the Tower, is an entry of 
eighteen pence for four hundred eggs 
to be used for Easter celebrations. A 
legend of Ireland has it, the sun 
dances in the sky on Easter Sunday 
morning. 

What matter that the garlanded 
Eostre was a heathen deity? What 
matter whether the beacon fires on 
the hilltops of Bavaria reach back to 
Nature worship or cast their gleam 
into the far, dim future where waits 
the risen Lord? What if the pilgrims 
from many lands yet kiss the iron toe 
of St. Peter’s Roman statue? There 
have been songs of the Resurrection 
if only the birds sang them, since the 
world was young and since Constan- 
tine lifted his hands to the flush of the 
Sabbath dawn that followed “the first 
full moon.” 


Thought. 


O the sunny April weather! 
(Pull, heart, pull at sorrow’s tether, 
To the winds gray trouble flinging. ) 
In the fields, gay prince’s feather 
And tall poppies flaunt together, 
Giddy with the warm wind’s wine. 
Hark to April’s spell divine! 
Overhead, where cool leaves twine 
All the air is soft with singing, 
singing, 
singing. 





Forest, Fish and Game at Chicago. 


A STUDY OF THE 
RECENT NOVEL INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


HE FIRST 
exposition of 
forest, fish 
and game, 
held in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 
February 26 
to March 12, 
1901, was a 
great success. 
If the large 
attendances, 
profound in- 
terest on the 
part of the 
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From a pty Sag Alex. Pope of the vest 
audiences in the fish, birds and ani- 
mals exhibited, excellent swimming 
exhibitions and the like denote suc- 
cess, then this first annual exposition 
must class in the front rank. 

The desire of sportsmen to cultivate 
a higher and better feeling toward 


the birds and animals of the country 
has received wonderful impetus during 
the past few years. The writings of 
such men as John Muir, John Bur- 
roughs, Ernest Seton Thompson and 
Joaquin Miller, the publication of such 
magazines as Outing, under the edi- 
torial leadership of that prince of sports- 
men and hunters, Caspar Whitney; 
the Forest and Stream, with that noble- 
souled man, George Bird Grinnell, as 
editor; the American Field, and several 
other high-class journals; all these 
things have done much to check the 
cruel and wanton slaughter of the 
game birds and animals that used to 
be so abundant in our great land. 
Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs. Grinnell of 
Pasadena, and her gifted son Joe, and 
another gifted Joe, the son of the 
beloved Dr. Joseph LeConte of the 
University of California, have all done 
much to cultivate a love for the feath- 
ered Pattis, that warble their sweet 
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INDIAN CORNER OF THE GREAT EXHIBIT. 
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and melodious songs for our delight. 

Hence in California we are espec- 
ially and peculiarly interested in any 
society or exposition that has for its 
aim the further education of the peo- 
ple upon these subjects and the culti- 
vation of a love for these game crea- 
tures, ratherthan a blind, unreasoning, 
brutal desire to slay them in the 
name of sport, which, unfortunately, 
is too often the case. 

According to the American Field: 


The progressive 
sportsmen have be- 
come convinced the 
time is ripe for the 
launching of a popu- 
lar movement in this 
country which shall 
cultivate among the 
masses that love for 
Nature and all her 
wondrous works— 
forests, fields, lakes, 
streams and the deni- 
zens thereof — which 
will do more to throw 
the mantle of proper 
protection over game 
and game fishes than 
has been effected by 
all the legislative 
enactments (so widely 
misconstrued by the 
ignorant ) that have 
been engrossed upon 
the state statutes. 

This conviction has 
resulted in the organi- 
zation of the International Forest, Fish and 
Game Association, which held its first annual 
exposition at the Chicago Coliseum, closing 
March 12th. The officers of the association 
are: 

President, James H. Eckels; first vice- 
president, F. C. Donald; second vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Richard E. Fel- 
lett; secretary, John R. Hoagland; treasurer, 
Harold F. McCormick; directors, the presi- 
dent, vice-president and treasurer, A. A. 
Sprague, W. H. Dupee, C. H. Matthiessen, 
Frank Matthiessen, J. H. Moore, Charles 
Counselman, John B. Murphy, Stewart 
Spalding, George A. Thorne, C. E. Perkins, 
William Nash, W. G. Hibbard, John J. 
Mitchell and Thomas Murdoch. These gen- 
tlemen are all prominent in commercial, 
financial, professional or sportsmen’s circles, 
and have also a national reputation which 
lends force to the avowed object of their 
undertaking —the education of the people, 
and more especially of the rising generation, 
in an unselfish love and respect for the 
beauties of inanimate Nature, the rights of 
animate creatures and the hygienic value of 
natural surroundings as contrasted with those 
of a modern artificial life. 
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DOG STUDY BY ALEXANDER POPE OF BOSTON. 
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motive for the holding of the exposi- 
tion. The great Coliseum of Chicago 
was selected as the place, and in a 
remarkably short space of time, dis- 
carding all ridiculous bunting as 
decorations, with trees, Indian camps, 
festoons of evergreens, a carpet of 
autumn leaves, the place was trans- 
formed into a perfect bower of beauty 
and interest. 

To merely name the various exhibits 
would lengthen this short sketch be- 
yond its prescribed 
bounds. There 
were all the kinds 
of hunters’ and 
sportsmen’s goods, 
foods and_ boats; 
here a great tank, 
in which diving, 
fancy swimming 
and water polo 
were daily features 
of the programme. 
Close by was an 
enclosed court, 
resounding with 
enthusiastic yells 
of partisan basket- 
ball players, as 
good games were 
played daily. In 
the gallery a fine 
band _ discoursed 
music, and the various wild animals, 
kindly loaned by citizens and the park 
authorities of Chicago, united their 
voices now and again in loud, if not 
enchanting, strains. The United 
States Fish Commission had its repre- 
sentation in a fine display of fish in 
tanks, and hatching troughs where 
myriads of young fish were seen in 
all the stages of progress from eggs 
to self-dependent water creatures. 

There was a fine display of bird, 
fish and animal paintings in the gal- 
lery, several of which, by Alexander 
Pope of Boston, Mass., called forth 
more than ordinary praise. One of 
his pictures, the Wild Swan, was a 
marvelously artistic and realistic crea- 
tion. Thousands flocked to see it, and 
had there been nothing else to see and 
enjoy, the truly artistic soul would 
have felt well repaid for expenditure 
of time and admission fee simply to 
see that one picture alone. 
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Equally so might it be said of the 
panoramic representation of the Grand 
canyon of the Colorado river in Ari- 
zona, painted by the rising Chicago 
artist, H. G. Maratta. ‘Thousands ex- 
pressed themselves as captivated be- 
yond words by the wonders of our 
western world, and the climax was 
well reached, when, after seeing the 
Navajo Indians weaving their beau- 
tiful blankets, the Southern Pacific’s 
exhibit was reached, where California 
fish, game birds, gigantic photographs 
of the Big Trees—our majestic se- 
quoias — the whole glorified with one 
of Thomas Hill’s Yosemite master- 
pieces, gave to easterners a more real- 
istic glimpse into our California won- 
derland than they ever had before. 

This display of California’s re- 
sources, entirely the work of the 
Southern Pacific Company, was one of 
the best ever sent out to represent the 
peculiar attractions of a vast region. 
One of the striking features was the 
exhibition of sequoia photographs, en- 
larged and colored so as to give the 
observer a most natural idea of the 
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wonderful groves of California. The 
bold, as well as the artistic, manner in 
which these pictures were handled by 
the photographer, Mr. H. C. Tibbitts, 
called for special commendation. 

The exhibit of fish, loaned by the 
Golden Gate Park Commissioners, was 
displayed immediately beneath the 
photographs in such a way as to afford 
every facility for examination. A 
leaping tuna from Santa Catalina was 
given the place of honor, and proved 
itself the star attraction of the pis- 
catorial exhibit. A magnificent case 
of mounted birds attracted great at- 
tention, and the surroundings of bark 
and planks of redwood and pine, as 
well as the paintings and photographs 
of forests and mountains, made es- 
pecially fitting the inscribed designa- 
tion of this section of the exhibit, 
“California, the Sportsman’s Para- 
dise.” A vast amount of literature 
was distributed, millions of questions 
answered, and Mr. William McMurray, 
who had direct charge of this South- 
ern Pacific display, reports the greatest 
interest and enthusiasm. 





Photo by H. Elder. 








FISH AND FORESTRY OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC DISPLAY. 
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Night in the Holy City, the fair moon veils her splendor 

Like a white-clad Orient queen of some precious hope bereft: 
The dewy leaves of Olivet are bathed in radiance tender 

And Kidron is a silver thread by which the hills are cleft. 


Gethsemane is silent; yesternight a voice was praying— 
“Thy will be done, O Father!”— when there came the noisy tread 
Of the soldiers who should know him by the kiss for his betraying, 
And though Calvary’s hills were parted the tomb holds fast its dead ! 


Morn in the waking city—O Jerusalem, the golden ! 

While you lay in midnight slumber, with a thrice-barred gate and door, 
The very heavens opened and a glory unbeholden 

Turned your dreaming hills and valley into shrines forevermore. 


O loving, faithful women seeking out that dark tomb-prison 
Ere yet the call had summoned the tradesman to the mart; 
O rapture of the soul redeemed that crieth, “He is risen,” 
O oil of joy and gladness to the longing human heart! 


Down through the long, dark ages that Light has been the blessing 
To guide the toiling feet all the weary ways of men; 

And we close the dimming eyes of the ones we love, confessing 

Unto our souls the dearest faith—the dead shall live again. 


O glorious Easter Morning! The world breaks forth in singing, 
The lark is in the cloud and the lily in the field 

And every winsome wind comes breath of perfume bringing 
And by these tokens know we the wounds of death are healed. 


Rejoice then, stricken mourner, however sore bereaven, 

Thro’ the Valley of the Shadow is the beacon light to cheer. 
The grave hath lost its terror, earth is very near to heaven, 

Tis the Resurrection Morning and the blessed Lord is here! 


—E. C. Tompkins. 


High Land Rice Growing. 


WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY ALONG THE LINE OF 


THE SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC—SUNSET ROUTE. 


By H. M. Mayo. 


HE development of the ‘“high- 
land” rice industry in south- 
west Louisiana and southeast 
Texas represents possibly the most 
remarkable agricultural development 
in the history of the United States. 
It means that hitherto unprofitable 
areas have beenconverted into sources 
of remarkableincome, and havecreated 
a condition that absolutely controls 
the destinies of the rice business in 
this country. It means that the 
farmers of the wheat territory have 
been enabled to change locations and 
product with but little change of 
method and with wonderfully en- 
hanced profits. 
The history of the rice develop- 
ment in this country shows that the 
low flats of the Carolinas and the 









alluvial sections along the Mississippi 
river and southern Louisiana have, in 
the main, represented the entire rice- 
producing section, the product of 
which has been comparatively insig- 
nificant in proportion to the volume 
of imports from Central America and 
the Orient. 

“ High-land rice,” or rather the rice 
grown upon the flat, illy-drained 
prairie lands of southwest Louisiana 
prior to 1886 developed under natural 
conditions, z. ¢., irregular rainfall or 
‘providential”’ meteorological condi- 
tions. In other words, the farmer who 
planted a few acres of rice where the 
water stood longest after the rains 
relied altogether upon Providence to 
produce the crop, and then went into 
the field, when the ripening grain 
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TEAMING THE PRODUCT OF THE RICE FIELDS. 
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foretold the end of the season, with 
an old-fashioned sickle, cutting by 
hand and threshing with such ap- 
paratus as he possessed. 

Since 1886, when land sold for from 
fifty cents to one dollar and fifty cents 
per acre, the rice industry has pro- 
gressed in compound proportion, as it 
were, and to-day the Southern Pacific, 
which, by the way, is the only rail 
line traversing the rice belt from end 
to end, passes through enormous areas 
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efforts of Mr. S. L. Cary, immigration 
agent of that company, who, some 
fourteen years ago, located at Jen- 
nings, La., then a very small station. 
His attention was called to the Provi- 
dence rice grown by a few of the 
cattle men and small farmers in that 
section, and being a practical wheat 
farmer, he quickly realized that with 
proper attention and adequate and 
regular supply of water, the rice in- 
dustry could be made a valuable and 
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TYPICAL PUMPING PLANT FOR IRRIGATION OF THE RICE FIELDS. 


of rice-producing lands with the plow 
upturning virgin sod in every direc- 
tion. The acreage last year approx- 
imated 200,000 acres in southwest 
Louisiana along the line of the road, 
and possibly 40,000 acres in south- 
east Texas, with a combined output 
of 250,000,000 pounds of clean rice. 
This acreage will be increased fifty 
per cent in Texas and possibly fifteen 
per cent in Louisiana for the coming 
rice season. 

The rice development in Southern 
Pacific territory is partially due to the 


wealth-producing one. After a series 
of interesting experiments, he demon- 
strated the fact that by thorough irri- 
gation the cereal could be made a 
permanent and safe crop. 

Upon this information he at once 
embarked in the business upon a small 
scale, exploited the attractions of the 
new territory among his friends in 
Iowa, and from that day up to the 
present the advantages of Louisiana 
have been chronicled and widely ad- 
vertised by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and a number of enterprising 
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real estate people until the industry 
and the rice sections are widely and 
favorably known throughout the Mid- 
dle West. Large numbers of pros- 
perous farmers from this section have 
moved into the rice belt, and every 
day witnesses the sale of rice lands 
and the embarking into the business 
of thrifty agriculturists from other 
states. As a result of these condi- 
tions, rice lands have advanced from 
$1.50 to $10, and as high as $50 per 
acre, and the rice-growers have be- 
come one of the most interesting and 
prosperous class in southern agricul- 
ture. 

The cultivation of the cereal, which 
began in Louisiana, is extending rap- 
idly along the line of the Southern 
Pacific in Texas, and scarcely a week 
passes but what is chronicled the in- 
auguration of a rice and irrigating 
plant with an acreage of anywhere 
from 5000 to 30,000. Lands which 
were thought incapable of producing 
a profitable crop of any character, and 
which have been devoted to cattle- 
raising, are now being converted into 
rice farms with marvelous results, and 
the people of Texas realize that the 
industry will bring about the redemp- 
tion of the waste places in the coast 
country of that state. 

In order to raise rice, as stated 
before, artificial conditions are neces- 
sary. These artificial conditions are 
represented in the lifting of water 
from the streams to the surface and 
its employment in constant irrigation 
during the growingseason. Hundreds 
of miles of canals have been con- 
structed, having their inception on the 
banks of the deep, fresh-water streams 
near the Gulf coast. Immense pump- 
ing outfits force the contents of these 
streams into the canals, many of which 
are 20 miles in length and 150 feet in 
width. From these main arteries the 
water finds its way into the lateral 
branches which are controlled by flood- 
gates and then into the rice fields 
direct. 

In addition to these irrigating 
ditches or canals the individual farmer 
is employing the well system with 
great success. The geological con- 
ditions of southern Texas and Lou- 
isiana are such that the grower is 
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reasonably sure of finding an inex- 
haustible supply of limpid water at a 
depth of 160 to 200 feet from the sur- 
face. With one six-inch well the rice- 
grower can successfully irrigate 100 
acres of rice, and as he can prepare 
this number of acres by his own un- 
aided efforts, it may be seen how at- 
tractive is the industry. The method 
of cultivation is comparatively simple, 
as all that is necessary is to upturn the 
thin soil with a four-mule plow team, be 
the weather what it may, wet or dry. 
After a rough harrowing, the seed is 
planted in drills by machine, and when 
the growth has reached a height ot 
about six inches the water is turned 
into the subdivisions, which are pro- 
tected by small levees, and as the crop 
grows, the depth of the water in the 
field is increased gradually and per- 
fitted to remain upon the soil until 
the ripening grain gives indicaticn 
that time for harvesting is approach- 
ing. The flood-gates are then closed, 
the drainage opened and the water 
permitted to escape from the fields. 
The season being favorable, in about 
two weeks’ time the ground is sufh- 
ciently firm to enable the farmer to go 
into the field with his twine-binding 
harvesters and the crop is cut and 
stacked exactly after the manner em- 
ployed by wheat farmers of the coun- 
try generally. The process which 
follows is naturally simple, asit merely 
includes the threshing of the rice from 
the stalk and the hauling of the rough 
rice to the mills where it is converted 
into a marketable article. 

Planting begins in March and April 
and is often as late as June, and the 
crop is usually harvested by the mid- 
dle of October. The average yield 
per acre is 10 barrels of 162 pounds 
each. The average price per barrel 
is $3.50. The average profit to the 
farmer is $25 net per acre. 

Irrigation makes the crop a sure 
thing. The fact that we produce so 
far only two-thirds of what we con- 
sume makes the present prices a safe 
estimate. Much larger yields than 
mentioned above are of common note, 
as, for instance, Mr. D. C. Turner, 
Jefferson county, Texas, from 35 acres 
last year harvested 16 sacks per acre, 
while Mr. Robert Andrews, also of 
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From photograph by Barnett, Crowley, La. 
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HOW WATER IS CARRIED IN 


Jefferson county, last year received a 
gross return of $4500 from 96 acres. 
It has been of common occurrence to 
witness farmers paying for their farm, 
the expenses of cultivation, and have 
money to spare, all from the proceeds 
of the first crop. This has ceased to 
be a matter of speculation, and such 
results are confidently expected or 
anticipated by each new settler, and 
seldom is he disappointed. In Louis- 
iana there are located,each dependent 
upon the crop of that state, some forty 
rice mills. In Texas, the industry 
being comparatively recent, there are 
about eight or ten mills. The latter 
state contains some 2,000,000 acres 
capable of rice cultivation, with a 
splendid supply of water, and the 
next few years will witness a produc- 
tion equal to the total consumption of 
the present day. 

Some of the irrigating plants will 
force enough water in twenty-four 
hours to supply the consumption of a 
city as large as New York. 

To give an idea of the profit inci- 
dent to the industry, a Louisiana canal 
which sold its water right and rented 


FLUMES FOR RICE IRRIGATION. 


its lands last year netted 127 per cent 
on its total investment. 

A reason that explains the wonder- 
ful success which has followed the 
efforts of the Louisiana and Texas 
rice farmers is found in the conforma- 
tion of the rice territory, which, being 
traversed by numerous deep fresh- 
water streams and rivers, is especially 
adapted to the cultivation of the 
cereal. It must be remembered that 
a semi-tropical climate is necessary, as 
this insures a moisture-laden atmos- 
phere and warm nights, so essential 
to the rapid growth of plant life. To 
these conditions must be added arti- 
ficial watering or irrigation, only on a 
much larger scale than that practiced 
elsewhere. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the daily evaporation of a 
single acre is fully 15,000 gallons every 
twenty-four hours during the growing 
season, this in spite of the damp nights 
and the rainfall. 

The extent of the irrigation may be 
estimated when one takes into con- 
sideration that the esiimated horse- 
power used in lifting water is placed 
at 20,000, with an output of about 
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3,000,000,000 gallons daily. The pump- 
ing stations and relifts embrace the 
capitalization of $2,500,000. A single 
plant in Louisiana lifts, when oper- 
ated to its full capacity, 250,000,000 
gallons every twenty-four hours. The 
irrigation companies supply the water 
to farmers at a rate of two sacks of 
rice per acre, nearly one-fifth of the 
crop. Irrigation canals, instead of 
being excavations, are made by throw- 
ing up two earthen walls from the out- 
side, thus permitting the waterway to 
rest directly upon the surface of the 
prairie and insuring a gravity fall into 
the lateral branches and thence to the 
fields. 

As an article of food, rice is entitled 
to much more consideration than it at 
present secures. It is the most easily 
digested of all foods; it contains a 
large percentage of nutriment; it is 
capable of being amalgamated with 
nearly every other food product, and 
its food value per cent per pound is 
far in excess of the articles which 
daily make their appearance upon the 
tables of our people. 

The total consumption of rice in the 
United States is at present between 
350,000,000 and 400,000,000 pounds, 
but it is confidently expected that, 
with a proper effort, this consumption 
will be vastly increased and the new 
American industry made a_ great 
wealth-producing element in the agri- 
cultural progress of the country. 

The paucity of rice consumption is 
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indicated by the fact that we consume 
in the United States but four pounds 
per capita, while in Porto Rico the 
consumption is 80 pounds and in 
Japan nearly 200 pounds per capita, 
being even greater in effete China, 
where rice, combined with beans and 
fish, represents practically the sole 
diet of 400,000,000 of people, all active 
and capable of continuous effort and 
exercise. Indications point to a con- 
stantly augmenting consumption of 
the cereal in this country, and as the 
wonderful benefits of this food product 
are realized and appreciated, this in- 
crease will become more marked and 
rice will appear on the menu in more 
ways than a rice pudding or morning 
fritters. 

The rice- growers have combined 
and have raised $10,000, which will be 
employed in introducing rice at the 
Pan-American Exposition. The rice 
pavilion, which will be constructed of 
Texas and Louisiana woods, willserve, 
during the exposition, a series of rich 
dishes — both the cereal itself as a 
food and in combination with some 
other food product. The Southern 
Pacific Company is now compiling a 
rice cook book, which will contain 200 
selected and tested recipes in which 
rice is either the chief ingredient or a 
very important part of the whole. 
These will be distributed in connec- 
tion with the rice kitchen at the ex- 
position, and will be made a part of 
the railway literature. 


Charm. 


Charm is the measure of attraction’s power 
To chain the fleeting fancy of an hour, 
And rival all the spell of Beauty’s dower. 
A subtle grace of heart and mind, 

That flows with tactful sympathy; 

The sweetest rose, if not the fairest, 

That the garden knows -— 

A quick responsiveness in word and deed, 
A dignity and stateliness at need — 

The will to follow and the art to lead— 
She to whom this most precious gift is known 
Has life’s great potent factor for her own 
And rules alike the cottage and the throne. 


—WN. Y. Sun. 
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ENJOYING 


T is easy enough to telephone to 
your butcher, baker and candle- 
stick-maker, tell them what you 

will have for dinner, then go down 
and light your gas range, and, with a 
turn of your hand, behold! a dinner 
to dream about! 

With the camp cook it is quite an- 
other story. There are dinners that 
are possible only in a permanent 
camp, with a stove and other utensils. 
Then, again, there are possible din- 
ners when we are cut off from fresh 
supplies, relying entirely on the 
“grub list” and using the portable 
fireirons and Dutch oven instead of a 
stove. (See Sunset for May, 1900, 
for list and for description of the 
portable fireirons. ) 

Last of all, there are the impossible 
dinners cooked anywhere and any- 
how; no stove, no Dutch oven, no 
fireirons, no mules! Just a knapsack! 
It is then that the spirit of the real 
Sierra tramp rises to the occasion and 
cooking becomes a fine art. ‘‘ Knap- 
sacking it” is the ideal way to get 
anywhere, for we do not have to stay 
near the meadows nor watch the 
mules, nor pack them, either. We do 
not have to “chase out” the trail 


A GROUSE BREAKFAST IN CAMP 


when we are in a hurry, but just 
scramble up to the very edge of the 
timber line and thus get a good, early 
start for some fine old peak which the 
boys designate as the “real thing.” 

The most delightful thing about 
camp cooking is that everyone is 
hungry, and with that as an under- 
lying fact, I should insist upon this 
maxim, first, foremost, and all the 
time: ‘‘Be sure you have enough;” 
which, being interpreted, means about 
three times as much as you ordinarily 
consider enough. Suppose, then, that 
we take samples of a breakfast, lunch 
and dinner when we are on the 
march, but have with us the pack and 
the utensils therefrom. 

The scene opens at daybreak. All 
four of us are snugly curled up in our 
down-comforter bags and lying in the 
only level spots in camp. The large, 
cleared circle, with the charred and 
smoking log in the center, marks the 
remains of a glorious camp fire. Ata 
little distance and nearer the stream 
are the fireirons, with their little cir- 
cle of cleared ground about them, and 
several pots and frying-pans neatly 
turned over to dry on the clean 
granite blocks. The pack-bags are 
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strung up on a rope between two 
trees and a large canvas is thrown 
over them in case of showers. Around 
the base of the trees the pack-saddles 
and ropes are stacked and likewise 
covered. 

But we must not be kept in our 
sleeping-bags another minute. The 
man who is “on” for breakfast gets 
out of his bag with a monstrous wrig- 
gle, and, gathering a handful of tiny 
dry twigs as he goes, claps them on 
the still warm ashes and soon has a 
cheery blaze and a boiling pot. While 
he mixes the cakes and makes the 





ON THE KINGS-KERN DIVIDE. 


mush, his helper has crawled out and 
gathers more wood, cuts the ham or 
bacon, measures out the coffee and 
sets the breakfast table. This latter 
is a piece of white oilcloth laid on the 
ground and kept down by our white 
enameled camp ware. As even when 
‘“‘on the move” we have dinner and 
breakfast in the same place, we often 
vary our breakfast by boiling an extra 
amount of rice or hominy the night 
before and then frying it for break- 
fast. In that case we dispense with 
either mush or flapjacks. 

Writing of flapjacks reminds me 
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that we have often heard tell of 


The soggy, old flapjack, 
The ironbound flapjack 
That flew from the pan! 

But although we pride ourselves on 
our ability to flip a double turn any 
day, and our chef has even been 
known to flip five flapjacks in the pan 
at once, we now prefer to eat tender, 
succulent cakes carefully lifted out 
with a pancake turner. Corn cakes 


are the favorite with us, and to make 
good ones take equal quantities of 
cornmeal and flour (one and a half 
cups of each for four hungry souls). 


‘*The morning stars begin to pale 
and thetr reflections become tremu- 
lous tn the quiet lake.” 


Put one teaspoonful of salt into the 
pan with the meal. Then pour over 
it boiling water while stirring con- 
stantly. When this has cooled add 
the flour, one and a half teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder and enough cold 
water to make a thin batter. Have 
the lard or bacon fat very hot in the 
frying-pan before baking. If a tea- 
spoonful of sugar is added to the 
batter the cakes brown more quickly, 
but, thus sweetened, they are apt to 
stick to the pan. A very wholesome 
improvement to the above recipe will 
be found by setting the cakes over 
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night, with one-third cake of Magic 
yeast dissolved in one cup of warm 
water. This is added with the flour 
instead of the baking powder; then 
the pan can be carefully set in the 
Dutch oven, or covered with a towel 
and gunny sacks and set near the 
camp fire to keep warm, not hot. In 
the morning the cakes will be ready 
for baking at once. 

The cook bakes till he fills the 
others up, then the helper bakes for 
him, while the man who is ‘‘on”’ for 
dishes begins his work, carefully fit- 
ting all the clean pots into one large 
one and then placing them in a bag. 
The plates go into the Dutch oven 
with the knives, forks, etc. The 
frying-pans and long-handled spoons 
are put together into a third bag, and 
by the time these things are in order 
and the fireirons are pulled up and 
set to cool in the wet grass, the 
fourth person has the mules ready for 
packing. 

It is camp etiquette for each one to 
fold his blankets and have his per- 
sonal belongings ready as soon as 
breakfast is over, so that by seven 
o’clock we ought to be ready to 
march. 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock 
we are glad to call a halt, as by that 
time a 5:30 breakfast leaves room for 
much to be desired. If on a walking 
trip it is almost a necessity to carry in 
your pocket a few California prunes, 
nuts, raisins or chocolate wafers to 
stay that hollow, ten-o’clock feeling 
that assails you from within. 

In preparing lunch everybody 
helps, for we are so hungry, and, be- 
sides, want to get through and have 
a long rest under the big fir trees be- 
fore the afternoon’s tramp. Yeast 
powder biscuits made from any com- 
mon recipe and with a little lard 
rubbed into the flour take but a short 
time to bake in the Dutch oven. Still, 
good pilot bread and cheese, with 
cornmeal mush or hominy and a re- 
freshing cup of tea, makes us feel 
strong again; and then about forty 
winks after this repast reconcile us to 
life, and we are ready for the start 
once more. 

If the party is on horseback, each 
one must attend to his own fiery steed, 
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and the evening camp will not be 
pitched till about 5:30 or so. But for 
those who walk, three hours in the 
afternoon is quite enough, and five 
o’clock sees us driving in the little 











“Our fisherman 
lays before us 
twenty-three 
shining 
rainbor 


beauties.” 




















stove irons, getting flat rocks to put 
around them, and looking over our 
stores for a good dinner.: 

Desiccated potatoes used according 
to directions and mixed with a small 
can of corned beef make delicious 
hash-balls. Shred the beef and chop 
with a sharp knife, then add finely 
chopped onion, one teaspoonful melted 
butter (canned) and season ’to taste. 
To the potatoes may be added a table- 
spoonful of Highland unsweetened 
cream, and the mixture patted into 
balls and fried. 

If one isin a hurry, put the whole 
thing into a hot frying-pan at once 
and fry in bacon grease till brown on 
both sides. Shredded codfish can be 
prepared and used instead of the 
meat, when there is a spare day in 
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camp and the 
time to do it. 

But neither beet 
nor codfish are rel- 
ished when we can get 
fish or game. While on the trail 
our Nimrod has shot a pair of fine 
grouse, and after supper they are 
cleaned and hung up in one of the 
many small bags that we carry in 
our commissary. The mention of 
bags reminds me that one must be 
provided with at least two dozen un- 
bleached muslin bags, ranging in size 
from one small enough to hold one 
Magic yeast box to one the size of a 
fifty-pound flour sack. Everything is 
liable to be crushed in the pack, and 
many a can have I pulled out bent and 
battered beyond recognition after a 
few days of rough, steep trails, where 
the packs were tightly cinched and 
apt to scrape against sharp rocks. The 
baking-powder can should be tightly 
enclosed in its bag, for woe to us if 
that is spilled in the pack. 

When making the bags we stitch 
into the seam and near the open end 
of the bag,a strip of unbleached mus- 
lin one-half inch wide. This is torn off 
the remnants of our muslin and cut 
into convenient lengths, so that when 
caught into the seam about the middle 
the ends are free to tie about the 
mouth of the bag. If asked “Why not 
use plain string, and not go to all this 
trouble,” I shall reply, ‘‘ Because.” 
This ‘ because” covers a multitude of 
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WASHING DAY 
IN CAMP. 


delays and vexations over the string 
that is not to be found at the right 
time nor the right place. It is, there- 
fore, conducive to the good manners 
and morals of the camp that the string 
be always attached to the bag. 

But we have left our grouse hang- 
ing in a bag, and the next night it is 
ready for dinner. The whole camp 
hovers about the pot with hungry, 
anticipatory sniffs. If our grouse is 
quite tender, a brown stew is a 
delicious way to prepare it. Cut up 
the birds and fry in very hot lard, 
with a little chopped onion and small 
pieces of bacon in the pan. When 
quite brown add hot water enough to 
cover the meat and stew gently ina 
covered kettle. In thirty or forty 
minutes thicken the gravy with flour 
and season totaste. Serve with boiled 
rice. If the grouse is not so tender, 
it can be steamed in the Dutch oven. 
This takes patience, but the results 
are good. Set a deep tin plate bottom 
up inside the oven, and put water to 
boil in the same, but not enough to 
cover the dish. Lay the grouse on 
the plate and cover the oven tightly. 
The bird will steam well in forty 
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minutes, though with this improvised 
“steamer” it will be necessary to add 
boiling water from time to time. After 
it is well steamed pour off the water, 
lay strips of bacon on the meat and 
roast slowly till brown. Squirrel and 
venison stews and roasts can be treated 
in the same way. 

When meats are low in the larder a 
dinner of soup, macaroni and cheese, 
hominy and chocolate corn-starch pud- 
ding is very satisfactory. In prepar- 
ing the macaroni melt the cheese and 
butter in a small vessel, and pour into 
the hot macaroni, which has been pre- 
viously boiled until soft. This saves 
firing the Dutch oven, and is quite as 
appetizing. The same cooked with 
tomatoes, instead of cheese, gives a 
needed variety to our fare. 

But have we not discussed our din 
ner at too great length even for hun- 
gry campers? The dishwashers are 


about finished, and the deft breakfast 
man sets his cornmeal yeast cakes, 
tenderly wrapped, nearthe spot where 
a small blaze marks the beginning of 
a camp fire. 


Those off duty for meals 
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make little journeys afield and into 
the woods, and return dragging after 
them huge pine stumps, or balancing 
great logs on their shoulders. Our 
rule, “Never come into camp without 
a stick of wood,” stands us in good 
stead when night comes and we are 
too tired to forage. 

About this time I go to the river to 
get an ice-cold draught, and stay there 
fascinated by the swift, dark, but shin- 
ing waters; allured also by the soft 
gray of the cliffs above, their lofty 
pinnacles still touched by the sunset 
light. The great pines far up there 
appear like a velvety fringe on the 
edge of the precipice. 

Nevertheless, the cheerful blaze of 
the camp fire has a charm of its own, 
and I must stop drinking in the 
scenery with the sweet, cool water, 
and go stretch myself on a blanket 
and be lazy and comfortable till it is 
time to “turn in.” About our camp 
hearth we are all reminiscent, for we 
have been oft and long in our beloved 
Sierra, and delight to recall our adven- 
tures. JI am not the last one to come 





























IN THE KINGS RIVER CANYON — BREAKFAST ON THE MARCH. 
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to the camp fire. In the growing dusk 
there comes our fisherman and lays 
before us twenty-three shining rain- 
bow beauties, some over a pound in 
weight, and all ready for the frying- 
pan. 

Fried trout, corn cakes and good 
coffee. What a breakfast! We now 
plan to push on to a permanent camp, 
where we shall leave our mules in a 
fine meadow at the head of a lovely 
lake, so that they can enjoy the view 
as well as the grass. From here two 
of us will start with knapsacks and 
cross the Kings-Kern divide. The 
pass we have in view is so difficult 
that it is at the hazard of life and limb 
that animals have been driven over it. 

So we shoulder our knap- 
sacks and down-comforter 
rolls, thankful for the 
light weight of the 
latter, and start 
off just as the 
morning stars 
begin to pale 
and their re- 
flections be- 
come tremu- 
lous in the 
quiet lake. 
We sweep 
the dew off 
the bushes as 
we scramble up 
the steep, narrow 
trail, then over the 
ridge we go and 
through a fine forest. 
Next we follow up the 
course of a wild moun- 
tain stream till we come 
at last to the great amphi- 
theater, where a chain of five 
placid little lakes supply our 
noisy waterway. We pick our 
way carefully over the loose 
rock piles about the edges of 
the lakes, and the broken pack- 
saddles and rope-ends we find here 
and there bear witness to the trials of 
those who dared to take animals over 
this chaos of boulders. 

Splendid snow peaks surround this 
amphitheater and guard the lofty pass. 
Harrison Pass once reached, we take 
off our heavy knapsacks and give our- 
selves arest. At an altitude of 13,000 


FLIPPING THE GOOD OLD FLAPJACK. 
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feet this is much needed. It is 10:30 
A. M., and we hope to reach timber 
line by noon. A monotonous, treeless 
country is spread before us, and as we 
traverse it the different landmarks we 
have noted keep receding, so that 
noon still finds us at some distance 
from the trees. At 12:30 we sit down 
to bread, California prunes and cold 
water, but soon push on to where the 
first low pines appear. We make 
camp at last at the head of Tyndall 
creek, and under the very last clump 
of trees, so as to gain 
time for our ascent of 
Mt. Tyndall on the 
morrow. We gladly 
unpack, and soon have 
a bright fire kindled 
between the flat stones, 
and our tiny pots are 
carefully balanced 
thereon. Then 
from our little 
bags we take 
our carefully 
weighed sup- 
plies and pro- 
ceed to think 
about dinner. 
How to get a 
meal, consist- 
ing of soup, 
meat, a vege- 
table and des- 
sert, in one to- 
mato can, a small 
frying-pan and a 
still smaller sauce- 
pan—that is the 
question. Luckily, 
it is early yet, so 
we decide to eat a 
“progressive  din- 
ner,” or a dinner 
“in series,” as our 
mathematician puts 
it; the menu: 
Soup (capsules). Ham (canned). 
Vegetable (boiled). Dessert (raw). 
We dissolve our capsules in a pint 
of hot water, and balancing our tomato 
can so that the fire will not melt the 
soldered part, we let our soup simmer 
gently, thickening it with a handful 
of spaghetti. Our diminutive saucepan 
is used for rice and the small frying- 
pan holds two slices of ham. Plates 
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THE OFFICIAL BREAD-MAKER. 


we had none, so the ham can is care- 
fully utilized fordishes. The top holds 
the surplus fat for frying cakes in the 
morning, and a clean, flat rock receives 
the uncooked meat. The lower part 
of the can holds the cooked ham. All 


had stuffed with walnuts, and a 
draught from the ice-cold spring: by 
our camp serves well for wine with 
our nuts. 

When darkness comes on we make 
a cosy fire circle to shut out the bleak- 


being in readiness, ness of the _ bar- 
we drink our soup ren mountains 
in two cups, which BILL OF FARE FOR CAMP about us, and the 
constitute the en- BREAKFAST cheerful roar of 
tire camp outfit, 1 2 our camp fire 
then quickly put ? Mush _ Fried Hominy drowns the howl- 
dish water on in —e oo ing of the wind. 
the precious toma- Coffee Coffee We are now quite 
tocan, and proceed LUNCH ready to spread 
to eat out of the 1 2 our warm down- 


Hot Biscuit with 


frying-pan and the 
ying-P Maple Syrup 


ham can, enjoying 


Corn Meal Mush 


¢ bags on a flat gran- 
Pilot Bread and 


ite slab sheltered 


; Dried Beef Cheese 

our rice and ham Dea Tea from the breezes, 
gravy immensely. DINNER and, crawling into 

We finish this ] =. them, fall into that 
delicious repast reste ae —— _— rp deep and dream- 
with a dessert of sae a ee less sleep that 
over : : omatoes Rice and Curry ape ae 
California prunes Chocolate Pudding Canned Peaches only tired ‘ knap- 
which our kind sackers” can fully 


friends in camp 





and Hot Bread 


enjoy. 


Notes — The dried soups are made very appetizing by the addition of a spoonful of 


butter and. the same of extract of beef. 


To make yeast bread set the sponge to raise at night. 
Keep the flour and water warm near the cooking place and 


half cake of Magic yeast. 


let the yeast soak in warm water for half an hour or till it begins to bubble. 


Two quarts of flour to one- 


Cover the 


sponge (which should be well stirred) with a warm cloth and set in the Dutch oven to 


raise. 


over it to keep out the cold air when the fire goes down. 


to raise in the sun. 


Keep the oven near the campfire and just before going to bed throw a rubber cloth 


In the morning knead and set 
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A Previous Engagement. 
By Ednah Robinson, 


i HEY had met at Del Monte, ata 

dance given in the big hotel. 

She was a gracious vision of de- 
light, the yellow rose at her breast 
gleaming from out the vaporous gauzes 
of her gown, but faintly rivaling her 
glory of golden hair. When he first 
saw her, as she stood by the railing of 
the long balcony overlooking the sea, 
Hugh Swift knew that it was all up 
with him. Her first unconscious glance 
threw the glove at his feet, and he 
picked it up with deliberation and 
went in to win. His wooing was as 
rapid as his name. To Sybil, impres- 
sionable and romantic, he was the 
ideal lover—impetuous, ardent, clair- 
voyant. Above all—the secret of his 
success—he gave her no time to 
think, regret or wonder at her com- 
plete surrender. As for Mortimer 
Gravesen, in San Francisco, that was 
a closed chapter. She had almost 
made up her mind to whisper a 
gracious answer to his pleading, when, 
on the heels of simply her faint, first 
rejection, he had left on a sudden trip 
to New York. It was curious that it 
should have been Mortimer who had 
thrown her right into the arms of 
Hugh Swift, for he was the cause of 
Sybil’s trip to Del Monte. She was 
not the kind to hang like a ripe apple, 
awaiting his return. She would bea 
little further out of reach. Sybil’s 
romancing pictured her conqueror as 
the cotillion dancer, who, recognizing 
his lady by but her fair, white hand 
thrust through a screen, victoriously 
rushes through and claims her. No 
screen of circumstance or dainty neg- 
ative would deter the ideal lover. He 
would come as a knight of old and 
grasp his jewel from her setting, mak- 
ing her gleam more radiant in the en- 
hancing light of his love. 

Seven days after their first meeting 
they were out on the balcony where 
he had caught his first glimpse of her. 
The light from the room beyond fell 
on her upturned face and wonderful 
hair. Hugh bent down from the 
railing. 

“ Today is an anniversary,” he said. 


The ardor in his face sent the quick 
blood to hers, but she returned his 
gaze bravely. 

“And a year from tomorrow will be 
another, better anniversary.” 

Sybil was puzzled. She had made 
a mistake. 

“Why nota year from to-day ?” she 
asked. 

He was still watching her with that 
queer look on his face. 

“It is just a week ago to-night that I 
met you,” and his voice was not quite 
firm for all his effrontery, for Hugh was 
yet young enough to feel the thrill. 
“Anda year from tomorrow I am go- 
ing to celebrate her gracious promise 
to be my—wife.” There was no an- 
swer to this, and he went on, more 
steadily: ‘I am going to give hera 
whole day to think it over, but that is 
all Ican allow her. Sybil!” 

Her name sent an electric thrill 
through them both, and the night 
seemed suddenly to shut them off, 
away from the outer world, in a little 
world of their own. Hugh’s hands 
grew bold and they grasped one of 
hers. 

“Sybil!” He repeated it over and 
over again. ‘Sybil, Sybil!” 

‘“But suppose she says ‘No?’” the 
girl whispered back, but she did not 
draw her hand away, and it embold- 
ened him to press it against his heart. 

‘You can’t say no to that, dear one. 


My heart pleads to you!” His heart 
was that very minute thumping 
against her white fingers. “I won’t 


let you say it,” he went on. Surely 
his good angel was guiding him. ‘Or 
you can say it all you wish. I shall 
come for you, whatever you say, 
wherever you are, a year from to- 
morrow. ‘That’s how I intend to cele- 
brate that anniversary. A wedding, 
Sybil — yours and mine.” 

She did not speak for almost a 
minute, and he had to stoop for the 
answer when it came. 

“T—amsorry. Itcan’t be a year — 
from tomorrow. Suppose I should say 
—-yes—tonight, Hugh?” 

There was but one answer to this, 
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and as her lips were nearer to him 
than either of her tiny ears, it fell 
there, quietly at first, but growing in 
emphasis, until the girl shook herself 
free. 

“Oh, Hugh!” she whispered. “And 
I have known you only seven days!” 

‘““More shame to me for being a lag- 
lard,’ he responded, promptly. ‘I 
have lost six precious days.” 

If his wooing carried him straight 
into Sybil’s heart, it was that answer, 
certainly, that slammed the door, leav- 
ing him inside. 

Four almost perfect weeks followed, 
broken only by a short period of 
misery to both, when Hugh had to 
make a flying trip to San Francisco; 
but the cause of the misery to both 
was different. Hugh regretted that 
he must go, Sybil terribly hurt that 
he could. That was the side to 
Hugh she could not comprehend —the 
Hugh she had no power over. His 
interest in his business, his complete 
absorption in his work, abated not one 
whit when she came into his life, and 
it did not seem right to Sybil, who 
would have his love for her the domi- 
nant chord. She had ample time 
while he was gone to worry herself 
into doubt and uncertainty. She had 
hurt one man, trifled with him— Mor- 
timer Gravesen—and how deeply he 
was hurt he had proved by going 
away. It looked so differently now! 
How easy Hugh had found it to leave 
her! She had given her love to one 
who gave her but a small place in his 
life, for Hugh was a dilatory, absent 
lover. Sybil was arguing wrong, but 
not wilfully, for it was to get back to 
her that he abridged his love-letters 
into daily telegrams. His merry, 
witty messages, too, brought out that 
other side to Hugh that she could not 
reconcile with his ardent wooing — 
the humorous, quizzical Hugh that 
represented the whole man _ until 
Sybil had swept her white fingers 
over his heart-strings and made music 
of what had before been prose. And 
Sybil shrank into her misery and 
away from this merry lover, who, ab- 
sent, did not lament and poetize. 

But when Hugh came back, his 
eyes glowing at the sight of his 
golden Sybil, she forgot her fears and 
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set his thoughts to music again. 
Though when the last day came that 
was to carry them in different direc- 
tions, Sybil back to San Francisco, 
Hugh to Central America where a 
fortune more swiftly might be made, 
it was the girl who suffered most. 
Her prescient fear pointed to the long 
year of absence and miserable doubt, 
for that wretched week was not for- 
gotten. She clung to him, her eyes 
heavy with pain. Hugh tried to 
cheer her. 

“Ina year I shall come and claim 
you, sweetheart,” and he kissed her 
again and again. 

“And you will write every day ?” 

“T shall write by each steamer, 
Sybil. I will be faithful!”’ 

He demanded no assurance from her, 
who was lying, a plaintive figure of 
woe, in his arms. 

How could he know that he should 
have bound her, held her fast by 
vows and fears? How could he 
know, for she was too proud to tell 
him, that to woo her was not to win 
her; that she must be wooed tomor- 
row, and the day to follow, and so on 
each tomorrow, until the final glad to- 
day ? Nor did he know that every 
merry letter each faithful steamer car- 
ried north made her grope back into the 
corners of her memory for a likeness 
of the Hugh who had taken her love 
by storm. When the fever caught 
him and he lay ill for months, too 
weak to write, cheerful telegrams 
were sent with never a hint of his 
plight. Nor could he guess that these 
short messages were construed as the 
sign of a strained and dying con- 
stancy, so that her long letter, giving 
him back his freedom, was a complete 
surprise. Theirs was such a short ac- 
quaintance, it almost seemed a dream. 
And now she knew he had never 
really loved her. It was folly to keep 
up the pretence. But she hoped she 
might be his friend. That was the 
gist of what covered three pages. 
There was no answer to that, for 
Hugh’s relapse brought-a merciful ob- 
livion, and before he was strong 
enough to write a second letter came. 
Sybil told her “friend” that she was 
going to be married, and begged that 
he would give her the comfort of 
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knowing that their mistake had hurt 
neither of them; that he would come 
to her wedding. She wanted all her 
friends. 

Hugh had so nearly touched the in- 
finite, soshort a way on his backward 
journey had he come, that he was too 
weak to struggle, or even suffer 
strongly. He lay a long while think- 
ing, fell asleep, and when he woke 
the real nature was uppermost, to 
stay, and he could take a faint, grim 
pleasure in dictating a telegram to be 
sent immediately: ‘‘ Impossible to ac- 
cept because of a Previous engage- 
ment!’ Perhaps, had he known that 
a simple “ You must not” would have 
made her pause even at the altar, or 
that there was pain as well as petu- 
lance in her gesture when she threw 
the mocking message on the coals 
with a quick “He never did really 
care!” some of the old, tender music 
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would have been set stirring again. 

And so it happened that the anni- 
versary he had dreamed of found him, 
not in San Francisco, as he had proph- 
esied, but on the home-bound steamer, 
with Monterey coming into view. As 
he left the gang-plank, one of the 
merry group of women who had 
helped to enliven the trip north, held 
out her hand. ‘ You will not forget 
me, Mr. Swift ?” 

“T can never forget you.” 
rang with dramatic fervor. 
love you —all!” 

He could enjoy the first flush, the 
sudden snap of the dark eyes, as a 
quick tongue retorted, enigmatically, 
that he would soon forget—“ all!” 
And a few minutes later he was 
absorbed in identifying baggage and 
had forgotten, but the owner of 
the dark eyes had not; and when a 
woman makes up her mind ! 


His tone 
“For I 





Cloth of Gold. 


Across the mesa’s somber brown 
Dame Nature spread a cloth of gold. 
The Sun-god from his throne looked down, 
And wooed the plain with kisses bold. 
Ten thousand poppies waved their crowns, 
Coquetting with the ardent sun, 
Ten thousand vivid flames of fire— 
The cloth of gold Dame Nature spun. 


And joyous little children play, 
And birds and bees and butterflies, 
Where flaunting golden poppies sway 
Beneath the sunny summer skies; 
The children’s laughter fills the hours, 
So gorgeously they, one by one, 
Bedeck themselves with radiant flowers— 
The cloth of gold Dame Nature spun. 


The sun hath vanished in the west, 
Behind the foothills changing green, 
And sleepy birdlings in their nest 
Dream of the mesa’s golden sheen. 
Now from the mountain’s echoing height 
The night-wind hath her chant begun, 
The moonbeams kiss with tender light 
The cloth of gold Dame Nature spun. 
— Elizabeth A. Vore. 
NoTE—In the spring and early summer months in California, the fields are covered with orange-hued 


poppies (eschscholtzia or copa de oro), as shown in the frontispiece of this number of SUNSET —a reproduction 
of a photograph taken near Carpinteria 





The Propaganda of the Prune. 


By Charles H. Allen. 


Second Paper—Food Value of the Prune. 


prunes many careful analyses 
have been made and a study of 
these is full of interest. 

Well-cured prunes are made up of, 
first, 25% of water. Compared with 
the amount of water in other foods, 
the prune stands at the head. Bread 
contains 40%, beef steak 74.4%, eggs 
73.4%, potatoes 74%. This means that 
when purchasing a dollar’s worth of 
bread 60 cents goes for solid matter and 
40 cents for water. With potatoes, 74 
cents goes for water and 26 for solid 
matter. 

Prunes stand at the head in the 
amount of carbohydrates, the starches 
and the sugars they carry. This 
essential part of our food is mainly 
used in keeping up animal heat, 
and when not so used is deposited 
as fatty tissue for future use. Of 
the ideal human ration more than 
60% is allotted to this purpose. And 
it must be remembered that the sugar 
used in the preparation of the prune, 
instead of being lost as some may sup- 
pose, all reappears as a carbohydrate, 
adding greatly to the food value. 

To be entirely fair in this matter, it 
must be admitted that there is a small 
loss in the pit, which is usually 
thrown away. Prunes are a little 
short, in comparison with many other 
foods, in proteids, the muscle-produc- 
ing part of our food. This is a lack, 
however, that is easily supplied. 

The foregoing considerations clearly 
establish the nutritive value of prunes 
and show that they are an economical 
article of food. A few words should 
be added in regard to their healthful- 
ness. In some respects the body is 
like a great city; in both the purify- 
ing channels must be considered. 

In no way is the system purified 
and health renewed so effectually as 
by a fruit, particularly a prune diet. 
Taken for this purpose they should not 
be taken with other food, but by them- 
selves, that they may have their full 
effect. A saucerful of well-cooked 
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prunes, eaten a half hour before retir- 
ing, will insure, not good dreams, but 
what is far better, a dreamless sleep. 
To the person of sedentary habits, 
or one engaged in severe mental labor, 
they are absolutely invaluable as an 
article of food. 

To say anything about how to cook 
prunes after so much has been said 
and written upon the subject, and 
after the multitude of recipes that 
have been published, may seem su- 
perfluous, but it will not be out of 
place to give some of the reasons for 
each step, that their importance may 
be recognized. One who does not 
know the reasons is apt to make 
some serious blunders, as may be 
seen by reading some of the recipes 
submitted. 

First—The prunes are carefully 
washed to remove any extraneous 
matter that may have adhered to 
them —in short, to make them clean. 
If the prunes have “sugared,” as 
sometimes they do, the washing will 
remove all the fruit-sugar that may 
have exuded through the skin. This 
is thrown away, but there is little 
loss. A spoonful of sugar added will 
more than make up for it. Prunes 
that have “sugared” are often the 
better for it. 

Second—In the process of curing 
the prunes have lost a little more 
than their present weight of pure, 
soft water. It is desirable to replace 
this, as far as possible, before cook- 
ing. This can be accomplished by 
soaking them from ten to twenty-four 
hours; if the water be tepid, not hot, 
in less time. Do not soak until they 
begin to go to pieces. 

Third—During the process of soak- 
ing the desired amount of sugar 
should be put in. And some sugar is 
desirable, for it makes the cooked 
product, not necessarily sweeter, but 
far richer and more palatable. Of 
course, either cane or beet sugar will 
be added, and this, by a chemical 
action that goes on during the time, 
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THE PROMISE OF HARVEST ON A CALIFORNIA PRUNE TREE. 
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is all changed to fruit sugar, which is 
an acid, often a sharp one, as any one 
knows who has crushed between his 
teeth the little granules of sugar 
often found in raisins. This shows 
why the sugar added does not mate- 
rially add to the sweetness of the 
product. If the sugar be added after 
cooking it will make the syrup sick- 
ishly sweet, while, by contrast, the 
prunes will taste insipid. 

Fourth-—Prunes should, in all cases, 
be cooked in the water in which they 
have been soaked. Be sure that there 
is enough of it to cover them well, 
even if you have to add more water. 
We now approach the most important 
and critical part of the operation. 
They should never be boiled. Boil- 
ing not only hardens the albumen, 
but bursts some of the prunes, making 
the liquor muddy and destroying 
much of the sapidity of the fruit. Al- 
bumen begins to coagulate below 180 
degrees Fahrenheit, and prunes should 
never be cooked in fluid above this 
temperature —a low simmer. 

Keep them at this temperature 
until the skins are tender, and then 
they are done. The tenderness of the 


-and 
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skins can best be tested by taking up 
a few of them in a spoon, cooling 
them a little, and then pinching up 
the skin between the thumb and fin- 
ger. The skin should break easily. 

Fifth — Now pour off the liquor 
into a porcelain vessel, leaving as 
little as possible on the prunes. Boil 
this liquor down to the thickness you 
desire and let it partially cool. Then 
pour it over the prunes and your dish 
is ready. With a spoonful of good 
cream to each small dish, you have < 
feast for the gods. 

If you want claret-prunes, or what 
is better, sauterne-prunes, pour a 
small quantity of the wine over the 
dish and let it stand a few minutes 
before pouring back the syrup. Do 
not put it in while they are cooking 
unless you want to lose most of it by 
evaporation. Cooked as above, you 
may put your fruit up in close jars, 
it will for some time improve 
from day to day. Eaten with good 
cream this fruit is far preferable to 
canned fruit, both as to taste and di- 
gestibility. 

In the graded sizes those best for 
table use are 60’s to 70’s. 














YOSEMITE IN WINTER—STUDIO OF ARTIST CHRIS. JORGENSEN, 
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DONAHUE MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, SAN FRANCISCO. 
This striking bronze statuary was recently erected at the junction of Market, Battery and Bush streets, by the 
executors of the will of the late J. Mervyn Donahue, in memory of his father, Peter Donahue, founder of 
the Union Iron Works, and is dedicated to the mechanics of San Francisco. It is the work of Douglas 
Tilden, the deaf-mute sculptor, whose designs are remarkable for artistic conception and originality. 
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The western trip of 
McKinley 
will occupy a good 
part of May and June. 
He will travel in a palatial train over 
the Sunset route, by way of New Or- 
leans, El Paso and Los Angeles, move 
by easy stages to San Francisco and 


THE WESTERN 
TOUR OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


President 


on to the northwest. 

Thistouring of the West by the Chief 
Executive of the republic, and his ad- 
visers and friends, should result in 
benefit to officials as well as people. 
The country west of the Rockies is 
the growing and expanding section of 
the nation, presenting problems in de- 
velopment that call for judicious and 
well-informed legislation. In irriga- 
tion and in mining alone are features 
that call constantly for that exact 
knowledge of conditions best obtain- 
able by personal observation. Vast 
plains that have long been classed as 
deserts are being redeemed by water. 
The President and party should see 
them, and thereby better realize the 
possibilities of irrigation. Treasure 
beds of ore are being uncovered daily 
and rivers are being dredged for gold. 
Here is the virgin wealth of the nation, 
concerning which statesmen should 
have broad knowledge. And then, 


too, the travelers will see and learn of 
the wealth of the West’s scenic grand- 
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of mountains that touch the 
clouds; of big trees that were old 
when Egypt’s pyramids were young; 
of crystal Sierra lakes; of wondrous 
land-locked harbors; of acres on acres 
of fruitful orchards and orange groves. 

There will be elaborate receptions 
and ceremonious greetings, and back 
of them will be the most cordial good 
wishes. There can be at this time no 
sectional feelings, no party jealousies. 
Every citizen will delight to honor the 
visitors from far away, and strive to 
make them wish that Washington 
might be moved nearer to the Pacific. 


eur; 


The season of Easter, 
the great festival of 
the Christian world, 
has come and gone. The spring is 
passing and summer will soon be here. 
The spring awakening, the resurrec- 
tion of Nature, is more marked in 
Here 
flowers bud and blossom the winter 


EASTER AND 
THE SPRING 
AWAKENING 


other climes than in California. 
through. Only in the deciduous trees 
of the forests is the pace of the season 
marked. The blossoms of Easter time 
are year-around friends of most Cali- 
fornians. No wonder they charm and 
allure the stranger. No wonder they 
are remembered longer than all the 
pamphlets ever printed. The winter- 
blooming rose tree is Nature’s poster, 
readable in all languages. 


Not since the discovery 
of gold has there oc- 
curred anything of 
more vital interest to California than 
the present oil development. An im- 
mense amount of capital has been in- 
vested, more is coming in daily, and 
the eyes of the industrial world are 
looking this way. SUNSET presents in 
this issue a summary of the oil situ- 
ation, written by Professor Edmond 
O’Neill of the College of Chemistry, 
University of California, an acknowl- 
edged authority in his chosen field. 


FACTS ABOUT 
OIL IN CALI- 
FORNIA 











Railway Notes. 





For the Epworth League meeting, to be 
held in San Francisco July 18th to 21st, the fol- 
lowing rates to San Francisco and return have 
been made: Chicago, $50; New Orleans, $47.50; 
Houston, $45; Shreveport, $47.50; Ogden, $35; 
Albuquerque, $35; Peoria, $48; Cairo, $47.50; 
Memphis, $47.50; Missouri River points, £45; 
Salt Lake, $37.50; San Antonio, $45; St. Louis, 
$47.50; Hannibal, $47.50; Mineola, $45; Colo- 
rado common points, $40; El Paso, $35; St. 
Paul or Minneapolis, $50; Duluth and the 
Superiors, $50. Tickets will be on sale: From 
points east of but not including Colorado 
common points, Cheyenne to Trinidad in- 
clusive, Albuquerque, El] Paso and Montana 
common points, July 6th to 13th inclusive; 
from Colorado common points, Cheyenne to 


Trinidad inclusive, Albuquerque, El Paso 
and Montana common points and west 
thereof, July 7th to 14th inclusive. The 


final return limit is August 31st. 
ao 


The Transcontinental Passenger Associa- 
tion held its April meeting, 17th to 20th, at 
Del Monte., Passenger representatives of all 
the important lines west of Chicago were 
present, and the satisfaction with Del Monte 
as a meeting place was universal. Mr. S. F. B. 
Morse, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific Company, spent ten days 
on the coast during April, his first visit west 
of Texas in several years. 


oa 


A featureof much interest to tourists has 
been established by the Market Street Rail- 
way Company. A handsome observation car 
makes daily trips, covering all the scenic 
parts of the city, and as San Francisco is un- 
rivalled in the variety of its attractions the 
new departure is, of course, a very popular 
one. The fare for the journey is twenty-five 
cents. 

o 


On April 22d the New Orleans-Mexico 
sleeping-car line will be abandoned, and a 
new line between St. Louis and Mexico will 
be inaugurated, via Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas and Flatonia, on the same day. 


2 


The Southern Pacific has printed and cir- 
culated one hundred thousand mailing cards 
advertising the resources and attractions of 
the state. These illustrated cards were placed 
in the hands of Chambers of Commerce and 
agents and delivered only to people who 
promised to mail them to friends in the East. 
It speaks well for the enterprise of California 
that nearly every community called for a 
second edition. 


The Southern Pacific Company has sent to 
100,000 teachers throughout the United States, 
for use in the public schools, a total of 500,000 
prune primers and 150,000 Big Tree primers, 
and requests for additional copies are coming 
in from teachers at the rate of several hundred 
a day. Nearly every county school super- 
intendent in the United States now has a 
handsome Big Tree picture for his office, and 
before the work is completed nearly every 
schoolroom will be cared for likewise. 


oa 


The opening of the new Coast Line was 
held with enthusiastic demonstrations all 
along the route. The Chamber of Commerce 
at San Jose gave a banquet and reception to 
the principal officers of the company. At 
Santa Barbara a general jollification was had. 
At many other local points celebrations, with 
brass bands and speeches, were the rule. 
The new line opens up a beautiful and fertile 
country, which will attract many home- 
seekers as well as thousands of tourists to 
California each year. 


oa 


Colonist rates from eastern points to the 
coast will be withdrawn on April 30th. Many 
thousands of people have taken advantage of 
them to come to California, and the result 
has undoubtedly been beneficial both to the 
state and to the visitors. 


oa 


The extra colonist tourist cars, operated 
weekly between the East and California, 
made necessary by colonist rates, will be dis- 
continued May Ist. 

oa 


The Sunset Limited, after the most suc- 
cessful season yet known, will finish its trips 
with the departure from San Francisco on 
Wednesday, April 24th, and from New Or- 
leans Thursday, April 25th. 


Qo 


New resort literature, covering the principal 
resorts on the Pacific coast, is now being 
issued by the Southern Pacific. Copies can 
be obtained on application at any office of 
the company. 

oOo 


The Yosemite season is now well begun. 
Yosemite sleepers leave San Francisco via the 
regular route on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays; from Los Angeles, Mondays and 
Thursdays. Service will soon be made daily. 
The line via Oakdale and Chinese Camp has 
been open daily for the season. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
SUNSET ROUTE 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS -— Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to New Orleans; also San Francisco to Los‘Angeles. 

Free Reclining Chai: Car San Francisco to El 
Paso, 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


THURSDAYS to Cincinnati, via New Orleans. 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS to Wash- 
ington, D. C., via New Orleans. 


TUESDAYS to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
Also to St. Louis, via El Paso, Flatoniaand Waco. 

WEDNESDAYS to Chicago, via El Paso, Fort Worth, 
and Kansas City. 

FRIDAYS to Minneapolis, via El Paso, Flatonia and 
Kansas City. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. 


No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Palace Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Carand Palace Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Dining car between San Francisco 
and Fresno, Mojave and Los Angeles; Day Coach 
San Francisco to Fresno. 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Double 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Den- 
ver. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco SUNDAYS 
and MONDAYS to Ogden. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From San Francisco TUESDAYS to Chicago, via Grand 
Junction, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento 
THURSDAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From San Francisco THURSDAYS to St. Louis, via 
Denver and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Chicago, via Grand Junction and 
Colorado Springs. 

From Los Angeles FRIDAYS, Sacramento SATUR- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles THURSDAYS, Sacramento FRI- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles SATURDAYS to Chicago, via 
Ogden, Denver and Omaha. 


No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Otmaha (in charge of personal 
conductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


From Los Angeles MONDAYS, Sacramento TUES- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Minneapolis, via Omaha. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also 
Fresno to San Francisco; Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Bakersfield to San Francisco. Free 
Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to San Francisco. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

From Cincinnati FRIDAYS; from New Orleans 
TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS; from El Paso SATUR- 
DAYS. 


From Minneapolis FRIDAYS; Flatonia MONDAYS; 
and El Paso TUESDAYS 

No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 

to San Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacra- 

mento). 

25. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily —Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
San Francisco; Day Coach Fresno to San Francisco. 
Dining Car Los Angeles and Mojave, and Fresno 
and San Francisco. 


No. 


ROUTE 


WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED —Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and 
Denver. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every THURSDAY). 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Ogden WEDNES- 
DAYS and THURSDAYS to San Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From Minneapolis THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Ogden and Sacramento. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily —Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


From Chicago SATURDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Sacramento. 

From Chicago MONDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

From St. Louis WEDNESDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago FRIDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 


PLEASE MENTION SURarr 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. JS. OREGON ExXeeESs— Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 


No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento. 

Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul THURSDAYS to San 
Francisco via Tacoma and Portland. 

No. ll. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 














Itts said that from the summit of Mt. Hamilton can be 
seen a greater area of the earth's surface than from 
any other eminence. On the summit of Mt. Hamilton 
ts the greatest astronomical observatory in the world. 
San Jose is the chief city of the Santa Clara Valley, 
one of the greatest fruit growing sections in the world 
and a garden of bloom the year round. 

Lf you are traveling to San Jose, or through that de- 
lightful cityto Mount Hamilton, and require superior 
hotel accommodations, the 


...Hhotel Vendome 


will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated 
booklet on Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 


GEo. P. SNELL, Manager, San Jose, Cal. 


Che Santa Clara Walley 
Che City of San Jose 
Che Hotel Vendome 
Che UWendome Stables 
Che Lick Observatory 





























bs a good thiag to have 


A California Home taguna de race Grant 


In Fresno County 











This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer it strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see it, if 
you like it you can buy it, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





CHAS. W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, VICE-PRESIDENT 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


ROBT. McCALMONT, secretary 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT. 


THE.... 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


New York Office: 253 BROABWAY 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ALBANY, ORE. 
C. K. FRONK 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


Il Rue shavelle de Grace 
RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 


A. 
SU PERUTIAN . vwncuscosceoensuend Commercial Agent 
2.) ae Traveling Passenger Agent 


ch bbnhe Gb heskhenseaeiankaae Agent 
ton Street 
ew England Agent 
So. | re City Passenger Agent 
E. C. CAMPBELL . - —— Passenger Agent 
FRANK PATRICK........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Room 220, Ellicott Square 
Je A Ow. rae Traveling Agent 
CmcAgO ILL 238 South Clark Street 
G. NEIMYER General Western Agent 
M y 3 TD +c<chbenenasen ash Passenger Agent 
cupaP pms yh er 4 DIAZ, MEX. 
c. LAP...Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
CINCINNATL. o.— 







53 East Fourth Street 
ko eee Commercial Agent 
Sf so Traveling Passenger Agent 
CITY OF MEXICO 


HACKLEY......... General Agent, Traffic Dept. 


beh aiakhonnesainpepe se Commercial Agent 
DENVER ets 17th Street 
K. McA |. eee General Agent 
sf N. Kor IV VER - Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
EL PASO, T 


py SBELticy sdenp eee Passenger and Ticket Agent 
SUSENE to 
ADAI ieee SSSA PARE DeDbbhceb bodes und ee Agent 
FRESNO CAL. 
S. F. BOOTH.. Division Freight and Passenger Agent 
WM. B. MA < ty eer re Traveling Passenger Agent 
ean. vgeT Or 
TLERL Ex & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Passenger 


ye Ticket Agent 
J. R. CHRISTIAN ..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Com- 
mercial Agent 
Cugvnss SONORA 
NAUGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt., a _. (Limited) 


HAMBURG GERMANY-6-8 Karlsb: re 
RUD. FALCK.... .General European nt Agent 
HANFORD CA 
ROR Ce a ere Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 
a vag 7! oo on Agents 
Passenger Agent 
HERMOSILLO 
SNEESES 65 cp ancsdssapesssepesoany Agent 





KANGAG | CITY, Sho. —Room 7, Exchange Bldg. 
EEE SGoRibsbasase oab cove Commercial Agent 


cksbipibsenseeSsecstkeaoadendane Agent 

NC. REESE ...T.& N.O.,G.H.&S.A., camer 
clal aa 

W. A. REINHARDT..T. & N.O.,G.H. & S. A., Trav- 


eling ay Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA 
LAFLIN = [COCs ee eee Agents 
R ENG.—25 Water Street 

RUD. PALE. ...-General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, ENG.— 

49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 

RUD. FAL General European Passenger Agent 
oe ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
LUCE, Asst Gen’! Freight and Passenger Agent 
24 ‘HERR Passenger Agent 
i ASL ea Traveling Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, IOWA 

aio . a Northern Immigration Agent 


eR EES bo sos ns 0s onseasesnee Commercial Agent 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
|) CR. Traveling Passenger Agent 
NASHVILLE TENN.—4 Noel Block 
eee Traveling Passenger Agent 


Losbah suka uhasee City Passenger Agent 





NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
9 Exgedwey and | Batter. 


et Place 
EDWIN ade Seeks Asst. General 


traffic Manager 
Eastern Passenger Agent 


Li SASPENIGE : ;.<0s 000540408 Eastern Freight Agent 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 

DR 22 OS eee eens Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 

BS Serr rrr errr Ticket Agent 

CE eer Freight Agent 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Rok) ee Commercial Agent 
PASO ROBLES, CAL. ° 

A. DEACON 


PITTSBURG eee et Park Building 
GEO. HERRIN Commercial Agent 


A fe STANLEY RRR sapere Traveling Passenger Agent 
Pomen4 CAL. 
MRT 28 otc NA Wet vas Agent 
PORTLAND ORE. 
- KIRKLAND hue euhs Kees District Passenger Agent 
3. B oebehcesmeees Traveling Passenger Agent 
REDDING, CAL, 
R. MA NbaG hakGss ean veuaGheaces sukeceraee Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 
Ol OC ee eee Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
ES kc cuhiees<seaakaanaon Commercial Agent 


ROTTERDAM NETH.—92 Wynhaven, 8. 8. 
6 oe — European Passenger Agent 


Agent 
City —— Agent 
UTAH—214 Dool lock 





LTON 
SALT “LAKE * niall -, be 
aun Sieee a haa bnnabees er neral Agent 


eRmkG asad ane District Passenger Agent 
GAN BERNARDINO CAL. 
FRAN TIN 
oan DIEGO, CAL. 90i Fifth Street 
Commercial Agent 
SAN N FRANCISCO, CAL.Gil ever? Street 


ee Sera General Agent 
rs 8 ro Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY........... Agent Information Bureau 
eS eC a. City Passenger Agent 
Wis Bp GUMSIED éccessvanss Traveling Passenger Agent 
OS! Uc aay Traveling Passenger Agent 
Ps Me SNON vas cnnnanbcuvassiune Passenger Agent 

SAN JOSE, CAL.—1I6 South First Street 
T. A. GRAHAM..Division Freight and Passenger Agent 
eu | eee Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS onan: CAL. 

SiS aaa are Agent 


eas jane POTOSI, MEX. 
ADA. . Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


SAVANNAH, GA WIS East Bryan Street 
| IRR ES. Travelin — Agent 
SEATTLE WASH. —619 First 
STEEPLE. ..- Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
eT Louis MO.-A21 Olive Street 
L. SWINSUGY....00.600+. ss00d Commercial Agent 


LER es yy ere Agent 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 ooh) Peyitie Street 
BROOKS w York State Agent 

TACOMA WASH.—1108 cccame, Avenue 
STE vg .District Freight and Passenger Agent 


TUCSON 
BURKHALTER eee ae eee Agent 
TULARE, CAL 
TS AGANTWELL «0000000. eosennccasicinie Agent 
VISALI CAL. 


WOODLAND CAL. 
I. A. MORRIS 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter ov in 


person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 


PLEAGE MENTION SUNSET 





























Coronado Beach Tent City 














Became Famous in One Year = 1900 
Because It Delighted the People 


with its comfortableness, cleanliness and healthfulness 
and surprised them with its economy and the courtesy 
of its employees. Every day spent at this delightful 


SUMMER RESORT 


makes you glad you are here. The sailing, rowing, 
drifting with the tide, the concerts, dances, tally-ho 
parties, the bathing, lounging, fishing, golf and tennis, 
each and all contribute to your happy contentment 























WRITE FOR THE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


TO 


E. S. BABCOCK, Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 200 So. Spring St., Los Angeles. Cal. 
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Buy a Home in California ss", 


= FLOWERS” 

















TURLOCK in the center of the TURLOCK 

2 IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 
the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and all other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly profitable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 








Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California TURLOCK IRRICATION DAM 




















If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
THE RECOGNIZED......0000. : San Francisco : 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


army, navy | STP ATE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOURISTS Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 
































“The Old Curiosity Shop” 


GREENBERG & SMITH 
433 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The most interesting store on the Coast. War relics from Philippines and China. Unlimited 
supply of heathen gods—stone, iron, brass. At some stores you can find almost everything 
you want. We have just what you want, and some things you will want when you see them. 
Always pleased to show goods. Send 10c., and receive by mail a package of our celebrated ‘“‘ Kamalas’”’ incense sticks. 








Earliest Orange Land in California. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop all shipped for the holiday market. 
Enormous profits from bearing orchards 


CoRRESPOND WITH MT. WHITNEY POWER CO. - ~- VISALIA, CALIFORNIA’ 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 

















fy.) oe 
INTERNATIONAL 
WEDDING 


See illustrated article in October issue of “*Sunset’’ 
The plot is laid on the 


International Boundary line between 


California and Mexico 











IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WHERE 


American Citizens....... 














Have recently filed on 
50,000 acres of 
Government Land at 
$1.25 per acre. 

These settlers are forming 


The Imperial Settlement 


They Will habe the 
BEST SUPPLY OF WATER and the 
CHEAPEST IRRIGATION WATER 


to be found in arid America 














For map and further particulars, address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 


Room 224, Stowell Block 


SEE NEXT PAGE...... LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











“FOR UNCLE SAM IS RICH ENOUGH 
mncarion system =F GIVE US ALL A FARM” 


ro ay m4 ACRE Goverament Land with plenty of Water....... 


























Do you want a ranch in Southern California ? 

A ranch of first-class soil at the Government price of $1.25 per acre? 

With a right at small cost to all the irrigation water that can be used? 

At an annual expense for water lower than ever before offered on the Pacific Coast? 
_ A ranch that will raise twelve tons of alfalfa hay to the acre—also other farm 
products, including early fruits ? 

If so, the following information will interest you. 

The Colorado River furnishes the most abundant supply of water for irrigation 
purposes to be found west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Its greatest supply is furnished during the month of June, when it is needed the 
most, and the least supply during December, when it is needed the least—the river 
being about nine feet higher in June than December. 

The river carries enough water to irrigate 8,000,000 acres of land, hence the 
supply can never be cut short by dry seasons. 

The Colorado Delta, located in Riverside and San Diego Counties in Southern 
California and extending down into Lower California, comprises about 1,000,000 acres 
of level, irrigable land that has been made during the past ages by alluvial deposits 
carried down by the waters of the Colorado River. 

The waters of this river carry more fertilizers than is carried by the waters of 
any other river in the world, not even excepting the Nile. 

The soil of this Delta is therefore as fertile as soil can be, and when it is cul- 
tivated and irrigated by water from this source of supply, it must continue to remain 
fertile, as each season's irrigation will deposit on each acre irrigated more than $10 
worth of commercial fertilizers deposited by the waters without extra expense. 

An extensive irrigation system is now being constructed to reclaim this large 
tract of country. The main canal will be enlarged and the main branch canals will 
be extended to meet the demand for water as the irrigated area is enlarged. 

The first tract of land to be reclaimed is located in San Diego County between 
the New River on the west and Carter River on the east, and embraces 100,000 
acres of level, fertile land, free fram alkali, with sufficient slope to be easily irri- 
gated. It is all Government land and can be taken up under the desert land law or 
the homestead law. 

During the past four months about one-half this tract has been taken up by settlers. 

This rapid settlement will necessitate rapid advance in valuations. 

The tract will be irrigated by Imperial Water Company, No. 1, a mutual water 
company formed to distribute water to its stockholders only at cost. 

The Imperial Land Company sells this water stock to the landowners — one share 
to each acre. The price is now only $11.25 per share. 

The terms of payment for the stock extend over a period of about ten years 
with interest at five per cent. 

This cost covers the construction of a complete system of distributing canals 
and ditches. 

A town for a business center will soon be laid out and a branch railroad to this 
town, connecting with the Southern Pacific, is on the program. 

This country is suited to the production of alfalfa and other farm products, and 
the fattening of cattle, a line of business that can never be overdone. 

It is also believed that this will become a great early fruit country. 

Water will be ready for use by January 1, 1901, if there are no unforeseen delays 
in the work of construction. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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HE great transcontinental route, through Salt Lake 

City by way of the Rio Grande Western Railway 
and its connections, appeals very strongly to the travel- 
ing public, not only because of its unequaled attractions 
in scenery, its Western pioneer history, the topograph- 
ical similarity of the great Salt Lake basin to the Holy 
Land, with its Mormon Temples and edifices, and other 
interesting features along the route, but also because of 
its THREE SPLENDIDLY-EQUIPPED FAST TRAINS 
across the continent daily. 

No European trip of equal length can compare with 
that from Ogden or Salt Lake to Denver, via this route, in 
grandeur of scenery or wealth of novel interest. Requests 
for detailed information or literature cheerfully complied 
with by 


GEO. W. HEINTZ, J. D. MANSFIELD, F. W. THOMPSON, 
Gen'l Pass'r Ag't, General Agent, General Agent, 
Sart Lake City, Utan. 122A 3d Street, PorTLAND,Ore. 625 Market St., San Francisco, Car. 




















GALENA???: 
[3 CALS 








Are the Standard » 
If you are Railway 


not familiar 


‘sills iia Lubricants 
eregpaapnes of the world 


are at all 
interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people THEY ARE MORE 


ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 

















wh THAIN ANY, (OTE RY scicoii0s000 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 














TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 














For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 














HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 





VIA 
AND 
A L TEXAS RAILWAY... 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 

The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast moe vslhaonaee St. Louis, Mo. 

We don’t call it ‘‘limited’’ 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 4x> PACIFIC COAST 
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COT PAUL 


Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 


Chicago. 





In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 
rEHIGCAGO 
v= OMAHA 2 NEW ORLEANS: 
GIINGININATI - 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


HAAAEAEAEAARAAAEE GRE OO ODER AREA A 


FLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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GUAYMAS 


Sonora, Mexico 


One of the most delightful Winter Resorts 


of America 


Send Ten Cents for copy of SONORA BOOK, to 
J. A. NAUGLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sonora Ry., Ltd., GUAYMAS, MEXICO 

















Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
iS THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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It is a mistaken idea to suppose that large 
17 


sells worthless articles: merit 1n what 


\ 
one great essential to 


L111 ci most tor 


> 


undoubtedly use too large type 
we advertise has merit. 

side show, if we are hum- 

vho want to be humbueged, 

too much large type is in the 
an appeal to reason as a large 


parade in a political campaign 


say that California is the finest 
summer as well as the finest winter resort in 


the world 


That's a plain statement. Display type is 


no proof of it; its absence does not signify 


untruthfulness 


Southern Pacific literature does not over- 


lraw the attractions; it’s not all printed in 
scare heads and!!! ! 


Elsewhere in this issue we mention some 


of these resorts —don’t describe them, just 


lat pe : wished to be 


easant summer in life should 


ne 
OIA 


p} 
California resort literature to 


hern Pacific agent 
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